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Wormy Chestnut Marlite has wash-and-wear good looks. 
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Marlite Blue Fleece stays like new in spite of moisture. Barnwood Marlite adds rustic charm to any interior. 


Marlite paneling gives you more ways 
to solve any client's wall problems. 


One wall paneling makes it easy to ууазһ-апа-ууеаг finish of baked materials dealer, or write for samples 
be creative. The Idea Paneling— plastic that seals out dirt and stains. and literature to Marlite Division of 
Marlite. This versatile plastic-finished So Marlite paneling is ideal Masonite Corporation, Dept. 460 
hardboard can be any kind of wall for walls in heavy traffic areas. Or Dover, Ohio 44622. 

your client wants. Bold or pastel where maintenance costs are a 

colors, deep-embossed textures, problem. (Just once-over-lightly with 

authentic woodgrains or tasteful a damp cloth is all the “painting” 


decorator patterns. Marlite needs.) M 1 1t d 
In one way, all Marlite is exactly See all the new ideas in Marlite's қ ar. L e 
alike. Every panel has a soilproof, 1970 paneling line at your building MASONITE — plastic-finished paneling 
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Dominant design accents the modern mood. 
Simple cylinder core substitution 
for fast, foolproof relocking. 
Tune in on today. 
Unmistakably Russwin. 

Russwin, Berlin, Connecticut 06037. 
` In Canada — Russwin, 
ion of International Hardware. 
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Dover delivers 


elevators to meet the 
requirements of contemporary housing design 


Vista del Rio, recipient of Kansas City / 
Chapter’s A.I.A. Medal of Award, is a 250- 
unit apartment structure built by the Kansas 
City Education Association’s Housing 
Foundation, Inc., for occupancy by the re- 
tired teachers of Kansas City. The 20-story 
building includes complete dining, infirmary, 
library, arts-crafts, recreational and activity 
spaces as well as underground parking. 
Dover manufactured the complete vertical 
transportation system, from hoisting equip- 
ment through decorative cabs. Offering 
both electric traction elevators for high-rise 
buildings and Oildraulic? elevators for 
buildings to six stories, Dover has the ca- 
pability to give you the best combination 

of equipment for any building. And Dover 
delivers the engineering assistance you 
require for plans and specifications. Write 
for catalogs, or see Sweet's Files. Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. B-2, 
P. O. Box 2177, Memphis, Tenn. 38102. 

In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 


и DOVER | 


the elevator innovators 


% 


VISTA DEL RIO, Kansas City, Missouri. ARCHITECTS: John Lawrence Daw & As- 
sociates, Architects & Planners, Kansas City. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: J. E. 
Dunn Construction Co., Kansas City. Dover Elevators Installed by Dover Elevator 
Co., Kansas City. 
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Yo ONES TRY TS TAR 


The number is Corbin 110 


Your number for dependability. Strong, functional and stylish. One of 

many utilitarian door closers from Corbin. It typifies the beauty, quality 

and dependability built into all Corbin products. CORBIN 
Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this 

design, or write P. & F. Corbin, Division of Emhart Corporation, Berlin, | 


Connecticut 06037. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division. 
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The Elkay institutional sink line reflects long experience in designing 
and building leadership products of stainless steel. Innovative fea- 
tures that improve function, appearance and service are part of every 
Elkay institutional product. 


from the ELKAY. family о firsts 


SERVICE SINKS 


A full line of floor and wall mounted service and 
mop sinks. All of stainless steel and designed for 
today’s applications. A flushing rim model service 
sink is also available and offers unusual conve- 
nience and sanitation. 


Floor Service Sink 
Model EFS-2523 


Wall Service Sink 
Model ESS-2520 


WASH-UP SINKS 


A complete line of multiple station | 
wash-up sinks featuring individual 
station controls, automatic shut- 
off, positive temperature regula- 
tors, soap dispensers. No-drip 
channel rim design prevents 
‘dripping on floors. Made іп 
222 island and wall multi- 

_ station tyr 
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SURGEON’S WASH-UP SINK 


Fine Elkay lustrous finish stain- 
less steel wash-up sink with 
stainless steel brackets. 
Equipped with blade type, wrist 
operated faucet handles. Also 
available are knee and floor con- 
trol models and automatic tem- 
perature control models. 


Model EWS-2520-W 


SURGEON’S LAVATORY 
WITH INSTRUMENT TRAY 


Furnished with built-in instru- 
ment trays which drain into cen- 
ter compartment. Equipped with 
knee action, floor or wrist con- 
trolled mixing valves and goose- 
neck aerator spout as selected. 

Model ESLV-2820-F 
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Insist that the sub-contractor furnish a letter 
of certification for every job he does with gypsum wallboard. 


liamct 
certificates of 


issued by a qualified, 


. 
r* 
nofacture 
architect copies of ma 
he 
at to © m 
the standaré Method Ж 
MI certificates s 


Contractor shall submit to the Architect copies of manufacturer's 
certificates showing compliance with the Standard Method for Physical 
Testing of Gypsum Wallboard Joint Assemblies. All certificates shall be 


independent testing laboratory. 


physici 


11 be 


SPECIFY CERTIFICATION. 


It as- 
sures stronger joints, walls and ceilings that 
stay smooth. It means you can now specify 
for wood or steel framing, a gypsum wallboard 
tested against an established performance 
standard. These tests proved this board far 
superior to ordinary tapered edge wallboard. 


Reminder: The gypsum wallboard used by the 
sub-contractor should be tested and the re- 
sults certified by an impartial testing firm. 

To be sure: specify a certification on every 
job. See your U.S.G. Architect Service man 
for details, or write to us at 101 S. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, ІІІ. 60606, Dept. AIA-04. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
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The beauty we show here is "BONNIE BRAE" 


NIE BRAE" by PATCRAFT ...gives you a distinctive, custom look... 
with clear, bright colors that will retain their fresh look even in heavy soil areas... 
because it's constructed of Antron® II nylon—DuPont’s newest and best fiber! 
The super-tight construction assures no texture change in traffic areas and 
above-standard weight assures years of good wear. A unique space dyeing technique 
permits up to 3000 yards of matching dye lo 
Specifications and sample swatches furnished upon request. 


PATCRAFT MILLS, INC., Dalton, Georgia. 
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the finishing touch 


...Carpet 
by 


CARPETS OF DISTINCTION 


comment and opinion 


OPPORTUNITIES OF OPERATION BREAKTHROUGH: Fifty years ago a group of young 
architects, artists, humanists and philosophers issued a manifesto proclaiming the death 
of a sterile and unchanging tradition which was stifling the European continent. A new 
era had dawned, they announced, which would bring sweeping reform and bold deeds; 
the synthesis of art and science would build a new world. In this utopian quest, man’s 
dwelling place would seek its ideal form and, in the best sense of the word, become a 
machine to live in. 

Today, a half century later, man’s dwellings are handcrafted while technology sends 
its steel towers to the heavens. And again, a new endeavor has been borne by the cir- 
cumstances which seeks to translate the house into a “machine” that talents of this age, 
once given the chance, are able to create. It was launched in the spring of 1969 with a 
document that began: “Gentlemen: The Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment is undertaking a new program to be identified as Operation Breakthrough to pro- 
vide housing for people of all income levels, through a partnership of labor, consumers, 
private industry and local, state and federal governments, and bringing into play the 
use of modern techniques of production, marketing and management.” 

Perhaps it is an overstatement to say that this current search for a breakthrough, 
in its concepts, methods and aims, parallels those earlier efforts of L’Esprit Noveau, the 
Bauhaus and the German Werkbund. Yet there is today the same sense of urgency to 
extend man’s capabilities which, in the assemblyline of industrialization, would attain 
the highest standards of tooled perfection. 

There is in this endeavor, too, a deep awareness of the shortcomings of a frag- 
mented building industry, made the more frustrating by the achievements of industrial- 
ization and technology in other spheres. And so a new structure is sought by HUD Sec- 
retary George Romney for this industry whose patterns of production would follow his 
blueprints for American Motors’ assemblies, while the thrust of its technology would be 
influenced by Harold B. Finger, former NASA administrator. 

With the selection of 22 producers (see Outlook), Breakthrough now moves into 
a critical stage: the actual erection of the prototype models in 10 states, followed by 
evaluation and testing of the housing systems. There are those critics, of course, who 
have written the whole thing off and stand impatiently in the wings, ready to shout as 
the final curtain comes down, *We told you so!” But the fact remains that, even if the 
physical results fall short of the goal, the program already has some plus points. 

First and foremost, it has presented the architect with a new role in the overall 
housing picture—a role which he himself abdicated over the years. Then, too, Break- 
through has done more than simply to foster the team approach in a very positive way, 
for some of the “losers” have indicated that they intend to go ahead with their schemes 
on their own. For another thing, Assistant Secretary Finger, in a speech before the 
homebuilders in Houston, encouraged members of the consortiums to approach those 
cities whose sites were rejected but have agreed to cooperate in eliminating restraints. 

Admittedly, the program does face difficulties and does have its shortcomings. The 
major one seems to be that the emphasis on marketability of the selected systems has 
resulted in a corresponding de-emphasis on originality. No one is so naive as to suggest 
that Operation Breakthrough is a panacea by any means, but it should be a pain re- 
liever for some of our housing and urban ills; as regards architects, it should become a 
stimulant for a profession that up to now has demonstrated its unwillingness to cope 
with the problems of industrialized housing. ROBERT Е. KOEHLER 
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NEXT MONTH 


So much has been written about the word 
"system" that it has become almost a mean- 
ingless term in the architectural and building 
vocabulary. One writer after another attempts 
to explain what is meant by the “systems ap- 
proach" and by a "building system," and the 
result, more often than not, is simply more 
confusion. Happily, Ezra Ehrenkrantz, AIA, 
as a member of the Institute's Committee on 
Architecture for Education, has come along 
with a set of definitions that make sense and 
are explained within a context that should 
help to clarify the issue. We feel this is truly 
must reading. 

Also in May: a Practice Profile on an ar- 
chitectural firm which is oriented to interiors, 
its latest job encompassing more than 1.2 mil- 
lion square feet of space; an examination of 
a new urban-core proposal for San Juan with 
emphasis on the local AIA's involvement; an 
educator's look at Latrobe as a professional; an 
architect's analysis of neighborhood planning; 
and a preview of the built-up roofing manual 
sponsored by the Institute and scheduled for 
publication by McGraw-Hill in early summer. 


ASIDES 


A sampling of reader reaction to our new 
format is found in the Letters department of 
this issue. We welcome your response, pro and 
con, not only to this particular topic but to 
specific articles that appear in our pages as 
well as any matters of mutual concern. In 
short, we hope the АТА JouRNAL will become 
a more vital medium for the exchange of 
points of view. As we have stated previously, 
we reserve the right to edit letters for length 
and style. 

When the large-size magazine made its 
debut in January, we were caught with our 
modules down. An error which crept into 
Comment and Opinion concerning the mod- 
ular dimensions created confusion among 
some of our readers, and rightly so. The sys- 
tem is made up of 48 units per page—six wide 
and eight deep—but each module is 1% 
inches (7 picas) with a 1/6-inch (1 pica) 
space between each, horizontally and ver- 
tically. The system, then, is a workable one, 
for it is geared to the basic unit of type—6 
picas equal 1 inch—which editors and graphic 
artists deal with each day. The modular lay- 
out is reproduced on the Letters page. 

Since we are talking about family matters, 
so to speak, we would like to introduce two 
assistant editors whose names have appeared 
on the masthead beginning in January. 
Michael C. Rector comes to us from a Vir- 
ginia-based firm of transportation planners 
where he edited an in-house publication, along 
with surveys and reports. Mary E. Osman is 
no stranger to our Books department readers 
in particular or to AIA members in general. 
Reviewing books was one of her assignments 
during her seven years as the Institute's as- 
sistant librarian, a position from which she 
resigned last summer. 

This also is an appropriate time to announce 
that Bess Balchen, who joined our staff as as- 
sistant editor in August 1967, now carries the 
title of associate editor. П 


TERNE . . . FORM, COLOR, FUNCTION 


From a functional standpoint, Terne metal has a durability measured in 
generations rather than years, and its inherent affinity for both form and color 
permits any visual roof area to become a significant component in design. 
These characteristics are probably sufficient in themselves to explain Тегпе 5 
increasingly important role in contemporary architecture, but they are further 
enhanced by relatively moderate cost. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sharon, Pa. 

Р Architect: 

z Brooks & Redfoot, 

Sharon, Pa. 

Sheet Metal Contractor: 

The Woodward Company, 
Warren, Ohio 

Photographs: Frank S. Pavliga 


эл y & School of Nursing 
- and Morrison Hall, 
| E Sharon General Hospital, 
willl 
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You cant get juice 
out of a Cabin Crafts Cadon 


... because this new nylon pile carpet effectively reduces 
static electricity build-up. In crackling dry air, or damp, 
sticky weather. This makes static-resistant Cadon a prime 
choice for your home office. Or your office at home. 

Cabin Crafts carpet of Cadon nylon pile is available 
in lively geometric design patterns, or lavish solid color- 
ations. All perfect for your skyscraper office suite. And 
just as right for a hotel, motel, hospital or school. 


ШИ! 
ИШ 


E 


a 
West Point Pepperell 
Carpet and Rug Division 
Dalton, Georgia 30720 


Wherever you install it, Cadon nylon will give you 
less static. It'll stay sparkling fresh and new-looking 
longer than regular nylon. Because its less-transparent, 
continuous filament fiber camouflages soil. Won't pill 
or fuzz. And detergent and water lifts out most stains. 

When you choose carefree, static-resistant Cadon 
for the office, you're getting the world’s most advanced 
nylon. So why settle for anything less at home? 
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Monsanto 
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INNOVATIVE FLEXIBILITY 
with R-W operable walls 


cLASS fictass /! class f! class 
ROOM |! ROOM / | ROOM/: ROOM 


T 
Ц w OPERABLE WALL 


R-W OPERABLE WALLS OFFER THE 
FLEXIBILITY TO MAKE ANY LARGE ROOM 
SERVE A MULTI-PURPOSE FUNCTION 


When a special situation arises on your next job and a standard operable 
wall just won't fit, try the INNOVATIVE FLEXIBILITY of Richards-Wilcox. 
The high quality construction of standard R-W units frequently allows 
simple modifications to custom-fit a special requirement. 


І 
HE MULTI. PURPOSE ROOM 


R- w OPERABLE WALL 


Ж ii |+ 


| 
CLASS | CLASS | | CLASS CLASS 
ROOM ROOM 1 ROOM 
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ROOM 


The other factors that can offer you an easy solution to your room 
division problems are the INNOVATIVE DESIGN of R-W sales 
engineers and factory staff. What may be a special, or nearly impossible 
problem for you, can well be nothing more than a problem these 
INNOVATORS have already solved. They've had years and years of 
experience in providing operable walls for almost every kind of 

location . . . classrooms, auditoriums, meeting rooms, study halls, 
cafeterias, stages, laboratories, gymnasiums, swimming pools... 

you name it. 


So the next time you have a tricky job, take advantage of the basic 
INNOVATIVE FLEXIBILITY of R-W operable walls and the 
INNOVATIVE DESIGN service offered by R-W Sales Engineers. 
Send for Bulletin А600... Room Functional Flexibility. 


OPERABLE WALLS FEATURE: 
M SOUND CONTROL Ei LOW OVERALL COST Ш MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
ШІ SPECIFIED APPEARANCE Wi EASY OPERATION Ш QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Richards-Wilcox 
BAN One of the White Consolidated Industries 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wel 


223 THIRD STREET * AURORA, ILL. 60507 
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R-W Operable Walls within and all 
around the main Multi-Purpose Room 
of Our Lady of Grace School, Castro 
Valley, California. 


Offering the ultimate in flexibility, the 
Multi-Purpose Room is used as an 
auditorium, gymnasium, and for lec- 
tures. Eight satellite classrooms open 
into the Multi-Purpose Room for 
added flexibility. 


The Operable Walls not only open 
up or close off the rooms, but mount 
blackboards and corkboards for added 
usage. 


ARCHITECT: 


Wahamaki & Corey 
Hayward, California 
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outlook 


Flexibility and Variety Characterize the Prototype Housing Units for Breakthrough 


When Operation Breakthrough becomes an 
accomplished fact—many of the units are 
scheduled to be completed by the end of 1970 
—it is the hope of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development that conclusive 
evidence will have been offered to the indus- 
try that such a demonstration program to 
break through the major obstacles to volume 
production and delivery of housing really 
does work. 

HUD Secretary George Romney, announc- 
ing the selection of 22 housing system pro- 
ducers as project finalists, stressed his con- 
viction that housing represents our greatest 
underdeveloped economic market in the na- 
tion today and that significant actions have 
already been taken as a result of Operation 
Breakthrough to develop that market. 

The substantial interest of many large or- 
ganizations as well as teams of small orga- 
nizations is indicative of the growing recogni- 
tion of industry that this enormous potential 
market exists, and many producers have pre- 
sented their ideas and are proceeding, on their 
own, to develop improved production ap- 
proaches, he said. 


Republic Steel. 
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More than 2,000 prototype housing units, 
for all income levels, will be built by the 
producers named by Romney. Construction is 
expected to begin by early summer on the 
prototype sites in 10 states. 

The 22 systems selected from more than 
236 Type A proposals represent a flexible and 
wide-range answer to many of housing’s prob- 
lems. All of the systems employ, to varying de- 
grees, techniques of industrialization ranging 
from on-site assembly of finished panels and 
other components to complete production of 
modules in a factory to on-site poured concrete 
systems. 

Five of the systems selected use metal or 
structural framing; six use wood; seven use 
concrete; two use plastic foam-core panels or 
modules; and two employ plastic fiberglass 
materials. The two plastic fiberglass systems 
offer promise for lower cost housing and high 
volume. One of them is a sprayed on panel 
system while the other involves winding fiber- 
glass cloth and other materials over a large 
revolving mandrel to produce modules. 

The number of innovative subsystems in- 
clude a water conserving vacuum toilet; a 
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Shelley Systems. 


Institute’s Housing Resolution 
The AIA Committee on Housing has 
passed a resolution to bring to the at- 
tention of Congress “the emergency sit- 
uation now existing in our country in 
housing." Committee Chairman Jeh V. 
Johnson, AIA, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, reports that the resolution urges 
that "national priorities be restructured 
to meet our most urgent domestic de- 
mand (housing) . . . the Federal Re- 
serve Board re-evaluate interest rates in 
relation to the present housing emer- 
gency . . . and Congress support and 


fully fund any and all effective action 
to produce the required housing." 


wall length plywood with fiberglass surface to 
avoid dry wall and plaster seaming problems; 
and totally self-contained mechanical systems 
for separate zones of the house. 

The prototype models will include single 
family detached units, single family attached, 
row houses, multifamily, lowrise units and 
highrise buildings. 

Some of the systems have configurations 
that would "create land" in the dense inner 
city. One will have concrete platforms at in- 
tervals of three stories on which dwelling 
units are placed in such a manner that walk- 
ing space is created in the front and garden 
space in the rear. Another will utilize precast 
concrete modules stacked in an unusual check- 
erboard manner to create usable space and 
lower costs. 

Selected to build prototype units are the 
following housing system producers, with the 
participating architects, where identifiable, in 
parenthesis: 


* Aluminum Company of America (Perkins & 
Will, Collins & Kronstadt) 

* Ball Brothers Research Corporation (Elliott H. 
Brenner, AIA, Bradley & Bradley) 

* Henry C. Beck Company (Keyes, Lethbridge & 
Condon, Sulton & Campbell) 

* Boise-Cascade (Dalton-Dalton-Little) 

* Christiana Western Structures, Inc. (B. A. Ber- 
kus Associates) 

* Descon/Consordia (Philip David Bobrow, 
George E. Buchanan, Michael Brill) 

* Forest City Enterprises, Inc. (Barbitta-James & 
Associates) 

* General Electric Company (Hugh Gibbs, 
FAIA, & Donald Gibbs, АТА, Leon Julius, ATA) 
* Hercules, Inc. (Armstrong & Salomonsky) 

* Home Building Corporation 

* Keene Corporation (Warner, 
Lunde) 

* Levitt Technology (B. A. Berkus Assoc., Inc.) 
* Material Systems Corporation (Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill) 

* Module Communities Incorporated (Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill) 

* National Homes (Edward Durell Stone & As- 
sociates ) 

* Pemtom, Inc. (InterDesign, Inc.) 
* Republic Steel Corporation 
Schmitt) 

* Rouse-Wates 

* Scholz Homes, Inc. 

* Shelley System 

* Stirling Homex Corporation (Jose Jimenez, 
Richard Rosen, Stanley Crnkovich, Edward Rib- 
son) 

* TRW Systems Group (Building Systems De- 
velopment, Inc.). continued on page 16 


Burns, Toan & 


(Edward А. 
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OT he “Living” entrance 


ENTRANCES 


AMARLITE SIGNALINE NARROW STILE 72 
ENTRANCE. Truly distinctive. Combines fashion 
of narrow stiles with solid engineering. The line 
of doors also includes the Medium Stile 73 and 
the Wide Stile 75 entrances. All Signaline en- 
trances are available in Amanodic hardcoat or 
standard, clear anodized finish. 


that signals its rugged, beautiful présence , 


The doors are alive with the signs of color. 
Beautiful accents on the face of the pull 
and both sides of the push and the glass 
stop on the lock stile make Signaline en- 
trances a living presence on the buildings 
you design. 

They direct people into and out of build- 
ings just like a traffic signal. They make their 
presence known even when the pedestrian 
is not concentrating on the door, reducing 
risk of accident. 


For free literature and private showing of a 
color film on living Signaline entrances, 
write, wire or call: 


© Amarlite/Anaconda 1970 
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You'll like the aesthetics of color accented 
entrances and the flexibility of design they 
offer. You can mix colored accent stripes 
with a selection of Amanodic hardcoat 
colored or standard clear anodized finishes. 

RUGGED! RUGGED! RUGGED! Stiles 
and rails are mechanically joined with an 
aircraft aluminum alloy tension rod. The 
corners are mortised and interlocked to 
avoid twist. The result is the strongest 
corner construction you've seen. 


AMARLITE [A 


PRODUCTS Ез ® 
ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


4785 Fulton Industrial Boulevard, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
Telephone: (404) 691-5750 
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CORDLEY COOLERS 
HELP ARCHITECTS, BUILDING OWNERS 
and MAINTENANCE MEN ALIKE! 


Put a Cordley in an alcove. Or on walls you can’t build 
into. Or in busy spots where lots of people gather. Rich cabinet colors, 
patterned vinyls. Low-height accessory fountains for children, too. 


Cordley coolers keep service costs low. Deep-drawn basin 
and stream-breaker keep any excess water from splashing on walls, 
floors or clothing. Users enjoy a refreshing and healthful cold drink. 


Wall-hung coolers mount flush-to-wall and off 
the floor. Stainless steel top is crevice-free. Both floor-cleaning and 
cooler-cleaning are easier and faster. Sanitary, squirt-free bubbler. 


ЧАКЕ SER гіуісіом 


TOWNE 799 ROOSEVELT RD., BUILDING NO. 4, SUITE 20 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60137 


Consult Sweets Architectural File or write for complete catalog. 


Sparkling all-stainless Modern, easy-to-remove Strainer lifts out with 
steel cabinet available. cabinet gives the serv- simple standard tool. 
Sanitary appearance. iceman 3-sided access Drain can be cleaned 
Ideal for hospitals, la- to compactly designed completely without re- 
boratories, schools, etc. refrigerating unit. moving the cooler top. 
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Low Income Housing Impasse Sparks 
New York Chapter AIA to Action 


Public housing construction is, as everyone 
knows, virtually at a standstill at the present 
time. One reason for it is the cost limits in 
the federal laws. 

In New York City, seven of the eight proj- 
ects put out for bids last year by the New 
York City Housing Authority came in over 
the federal statutory cost limits (see “Who 
Designs New York?” p. 38). 

In an effort to get the construction cost 
limits raised by the Congress, the president of 
the New York Chapter AIA, David F. M. 
Todd, FAIA, with the authorization of the 
chapter’s Executive Committee, wrote to sen- 
ators and representatives from the New York 
area as follows: 

“The 1,600-member New York Chapter of 
The American Institute of Architects is deeply 
concerned with pending House legislation, 
most particularly with those portions relating 
to construction cost limits. The allowable per 
room construction cost has risen only 26 per- 
cent since 1949, while actual construction 
costs have risen 118 percent. In light of these 
figures, we believe the provisions in the House 
bill for increasing the public housing cost 
limits are extremely unrealistic. 

“We therefore urge you to include Senator 
Goodell’s amendment to the Senate bill which 
provides flexible annual changes in construc- 
tion costs. The Senate bill also includes a 
valuable provision for an additional 45 percent 
increase in high cost areas such as New York 
City. 

“The New York City Chapter is also con- 
cerned that the House provision that rentals 
and cooperative charges for dwelling units in 
Rent Supplement and Section 236 interest rate 
subsidy projects shall be based on 20 percent 
rather than 25 percent of the tenant’s or mem- 
bers’ income be accepted by the Conference 
Committee.” 


A Star on the Shoulder Enhances One Set 
Of Clothes Worn by Architect Ferebee 


The top soldier in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
is far better known as an architect. He is S. 
Scott Ferebee, FAIA, president of Ferebee, 
Walters & Associates and currently director of 
the Institute’s South Atlantic Region. 

In uniform, he is Brigadier General Fere- 
bee, having been named commanding general 
of the 108th Division (Training) of the US 
Army Reserve earlier this year. Headquartered 
in Charlotte, the division has units in 35 com- 
munities in the Piedmont and western section 
of North and South Carolina. 

Ferebee was a paratrooper with the 1015ї 
Airborne Division in World War II and took 
part in the invasion of Normandy. He was 
wounded in action in the fighting outside of 
Carentan, France, and was awarded the 
Bronze Star, Purple Heart and Combat In- 
fantryman’s Badge for his part in the Nor- 
mandy fighting. 

He served as president of the North Caro- 
lina Chapter AIA in 1964 and of the North 


Carolina Design Foundation from 1966 to 
1968. continued on page 20 
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STEEL WINDOWS 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


HEBREW HOME FOR THE AGED RIVERDALE, N.Y. 


GRUZEN AND PARTNERS, Architects VALRIDGE CONSTRUCTION CORP., Builders 


In designing this modern building for senior citizens, the architects’ goals were beauty, comfort and 
cheerful environment. To assist in achieving these goals, a substantial number of heavy intermediate steel 
windows were furnished to the architects’ specifications and installed by Hope’s own workmen. These 
custom-built windows, important elements in the over-all design, contribute much to the success and 
efficiency for which the structure has won recognition. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE’S WINDOWS 


A DIVISION OF ROBLIN HOPE'S INDUSTRIES. INC. 
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Great Lady of the Seas Will Welcome 
Tourists at Its Long Beach Berth 


Retired at the Port of Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, since the end of 1967, the Queen Mary 
again is bustling with activity as she is being 
converted into a marine museum and a 
hotel/convention complex hopefully for a 
late 1970 opening date. 

The lower six decks are being planned by 
the California Museum Foundation which 
has retained oceanographer Jacques Cousteau 
as consultant. The upper seven decks are 
being redesigned into a commercial area to 
include a 400-room hotel, convention facili- 


ties for 1,800 persons, six major restaurants, 
over 40 shops and entertainment spots. The 
master lease for the ship has been awarded 
to Diners/Queen Mary, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Diners Club. 

The permanent berth for the Queen Mary 
will consist of almost 500 acres of filled land 
surrounding a 4,000-boat marina. The master 
plan as being developed by Killingsworth, 
Brady & Associates of Long Beach calls for 
four hotels, an international village, a shop- 
ping center, yacht club and highrisers. 

One of the most challenging aspects of the 
projects is the lighting installation being done 
by the New York firm of Lighting by Feder. 
Abe H. Feder points out that the lighting of 
the ship was so vast an undertaking that 


For safer, more comfortable, more enjoyable living 


TALK-A-PHONE 


HOME INTERCOM-RADIO SYSTEM 


Fully Transistorized. Everyone in the family will enjoy the comfort, convenience 
and peace of mind this system provides. You can: 


e Independently originate and receive calls to or from any other room. 
e Answer outside doors from any room without opening doors to strangers. 
е Enjoy radio in every room with the simple flick-of-a-switch. 
e Listen-in on baby, children or sick room from any room; yet other 
" rooms can have complete privacy. 


Distinctively styled. Beautifully finished in richly blended gold, polished and satin 
silver tones. Easily installed in any home. Built-in and surface-mounted models 


available. 


TALK-A-PHONE ... “Наз Everything, Does Everything." The accepted symbol of quality and 
dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


mm 
ШШ 
ШШ 


Intercom For Apartment House. Provides 
instant and direct 2-way conversation between 
any Apartment and Vestibules—in buildings 
of any size. Greater performance with these 
exclusive Talk-A-Phone features: e Ample 
volume without “boom” e Automatic privacy 
e Individual volume selection for each apart- 
ment e Built-in Buzzer e 1 or 2 talking circuits. 


Send jov Free 


А 
Intercom For Office, Industry, Institutions. 
instant and direct 2-way conversation between 
any 2 points. Saves thousands of man-hours, 
simplifies routine. Distinctively styled, rug- 
gedly built for continuous day and night use. 
From 2 to 100-station systems, you can do it 
better and more economically with Talk-A- 
Phone. Pays for itself many times over. 


Dept. Al 


TALK-A-PHONE СО., 5013 М. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 
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different areas were parceled out among dif- 
ferent designers. Yet when all the lighting 
designs were brought together, they comple- 
mented each other to an extraordinary degree. 

“АП first-class salons, smoking lounges, 
bars, dining facilities, etc., were treated on a 
grand scale,” explains Feder, who is a con- 
tributor to this month’s АТА JOURNAL (see 
p. 45). “There is an endless number of fix- 
ture types, each being repeated as a rule only 
within the same room. Yet all the fixture 
types, each custom made, have a similarity to 
each other belonging as they do to the same 
period: “1930 British luxury.’ " 

Feder points out that the “new” lighting 
design is not new at all in those first-class 
areas where the decor is being kept intact. In 
essence, the same fixtures are being used. 

“In other areas, such as the tourist dining 
room, where neither the decor nor the light- 
ing fixtures are worth preserving, a different 
approach has to be used,” says Feder. “Such 
areas were deliberately designed down to 
what was considered the taste of the less afflu- 
ent classes. The new lighting approach in 
such areas is basically architectural, keeping 
fixtures visually insignificant or invisible so as 
not to jar the sensibilities of someone walking 
from a preserved area into a rebuilt one.” 


Breakthrough Seen for Use of Plastics 
In Construction as Techniques Evolve 


Construction will continue to claim the third 
biggest market for reinforced plastics com- 
posites in 1970, following the marine market 
and land transportation, with an estimated 
150 million pounds. This represents a 21 
percent increase over last year, whose pound- 
age has been set at 124 million. 

Recent reports suggest, however, that the 
use of plastics composites in construction is 
almost ready to break loose. A two-story 
junior/senior high school is being built at 
Canada's Frobisher Bay from 14x7-foot pre- 
fabricated fiberglass reinforced plastic panels 
bonded to urethane foam insulation; a 
pilothouse has been built on Indian land as 
a start in a low cost housing venture that de- 
pends heavily on glass-reinforced polyester 
components. In London, reinforced plastic 
cladding panels are being used in a number 
of highrise apartment buildings. 

Back in the United States, reinforced plas- 
tic curtain wall panels for a two-story office 
building were shown at the exhibit of the 
25th Reinforced Plastics/ Composites Divi- 
sion of the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., in Washington, D.C. 

The building and construction session dur- 
ing the February conference covered such 
topics as fiberglass composites for low cost 
housing, the material's use in concrete form- 
work, the installation of a large reinforced 
plastics false ceiling, and the paving of 
bridges and roads with unsaturated polyester 
resin. 

While the technical meetings were going 
on in the nation's capital, an exhibition of 53 
plastic works of art by 47 artists was being 
viewed at the Milwaukee Art Center. The 
show, which earlier hung at the Jewish Mu- 
seum in New York, moves on to the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, April 24-May 24. 


continued on page 22 


When you think of elevators... 
think of the company which originated 
many of the major ideas now used 


in them... 


Montgomery. 


Montgomery has been manufacturing elevators for over 75 
years. Since the beginning, this company has expended 
heavily upon development in the function and design of 
elevator systems. 


MONTGOMERY FIRSTS — Elevators: 


1. The introduction by Montgomery of the V-Groove Traction 
Machine in 1913. This is one of the most important develop- 
ments in the elevator industry. It is the basis of modern high- 
rise elevators which makes today's skyscrapers possible. 


Parking garage elevators in moving hoistways. 
The close-coupled geared hoist machine. 
Simplified pushbutton controls. 

Permanent magnet floor-leveling device. 

The oil-cushioned safety mechanism. 

Load weighing apparatus. 


8. A group supervisory control system developed years ago 
is now Montgomery's ESP Measured Demand System. (Elec- 
tronic Sensor Programming). Others use various coined 
names for it. 
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MONTGOMERY FIRSTS — Escalators: 


1. Two-Steps-Level at passenger entry and exit. 
2. Welded seamless-steel tubular high chord truss. 
3. Maximum number of safety devices. 


MONTGOMERY RESEARCH TODAY: 


A continuous program of Research and 
Development is a major effort at Mont- 
gomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illi- 
nois. A recent addition to this continuing 
effort is Montgomery's high-rise research 
tower shown here. Specialized equipment 
in the tower provides facilities for engi- 
neered testing of existing and proposed 
elevator equipment. The search for im- 
proved design, greater safety and more 
economical operation is an unending 
project here. 
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MONTGOMERY SALES & SERVICE: 


The Montgomery Sales and Service organization, second 
largest in the industry, has more than 120 offices (over 85 
company offices and over 50 authorized representative 
offices). These are located in principal cities of North 
America (U. S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean) and overseas. 
Montgomery is the /argest independent, exclusive Elevator 
and Escalator manufacturer in the Western Hemisphere. 


Eight manufacturing locations are fully staffed for the manu- 
facture, assembly and servicing of elevator equipment. Their 
diverse locations at Moline, Illinois; Miami, Florida; San 
Diego and San Jose, California; and Vancouver and Toronto, 
Canada, enable Montgomery to serve North America quickly, 
efficiently and economically. 


MONTGOMERY PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE: 


Montgomery's PM service men are factory-trained specialists 
on major types and makes of elevators and escalators. They 
have the skills and know-how from many years experience 
in delivering top-grade, economical service with Preventive 
Maintenance savings. Dependability and safety are critical to 
satisfactory elevator and escalator operation. This-top-notch 
performance is best safeguarded by systematic preventive 
maintenance by Montgomery. 


MONTGOMERY PRODUCTS: 


ELECTRIC ELEVATORS, geared, gearless, and oil hydraulic, 
passenger and freight; ESCALATORS; POWER WALKS; 
POWER RAMPS; DUMBWAITERS; AUTOMATIC PARKING 
GARAGE ELEVATORS; CROSS-OVER BRIDGES; INTRICATE 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL UNITS; SIDEWALK, STAGE, and other 
special Lifts. 


montgomery 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois 61265 
Montgomery Elevator, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Offices in principal cities of North America 
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Seminars and Sightseeing on Docket 
For AIA Members on Expo '70 Tour 


Corporate members of the Institute who 
want to combine their trip to Expo 770 with 
additional sightseeing and some professional 
participation to boot may well find their 
answer in a 16-day tour, August 14-29. 

A chartered Boeing 707 jet will depart 
from New York and San Francisco accom- 
modating 165 persons. The tour, which is 
limited to АТА members and their families, 
will include five days and nights in Tokyo. 
two in Osaka (Expo 770), four in Hong 
Kong and three in Bangkok. 

Called an Oriental American Symposium 
on Architecture and Urban Design, the semi- 
nars will be led by three Institute Fellows— 
George E. Kassabaum, St. Louis, program 
chairman; A. Quincy Jones, Los Angeles: 
and Daniel Schwartzman, New York—and 
invited participants from Japan, Hong Kong 
and Thailand. 

АП inquiries should be directed to Profes- 
sional Seminar Consultants, Inc., 3194 Law- 
son Boulevard, Oceanside, New York 11572. 

Meanwhile, AIA components have been 
organizing tours for their members and 
friends. Among them: the Portland Chapter 
and the Michigan Society of Architects. 

The Portland contingent will depart July 
23 for a 13-day jaunt in Japan. The MSA 
group will leave August 15 for a 17-day tour 
which includes stopovers in Hong Kong, 
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Skyride at Expo "70 separates the Soviet 
Pavilion from the Furukawa Group Pavilion. 


Congress Seeks to Provide Open Market 
For Worldwide Ideas on Urban Future 


The year 2000 has become a target date for 
a large number of programs and projects all 
over the world. The passing of a millenium 
of human history requires an appraisal of the 


Among the many programs appearing at 
this time is a multidisciplinary congress to be 
held in Rotterdam, May 24-30, on the theme, 
“Citizen and City in the Year 2000,” spon- 
sored by the European Cultural Foundation. 
The session will consider the economic and 
social developments that are converging on 
the year 2000 and their impact upon the hu- 
man and physical environments. 

Participation is invited from all over the 
world. The program and additional informa- 
tion are available from the Congress Secreta- 
riat, Holland Organizing Centre, 16 Lange 
Voorhout, The Hague, the Netherlands. 


Seven Honorary Members Added to AIA 


Joining those “who have rendered distin- 
guished service to the architectural profession 
or to allied arts and sciences," the seven 
newly elected honorary members of the In- 
stitute bring the total current listing to appox- 
imately 90. 

The seven are Samuel Chamberlain, etcher 
and author, Marblehead, Massachusetts; Luis 
A. Ferré, Governor of Puerto Rico, San Juan; 
Thomas Griffith, editor of Life magazine, 
New York; Benton MacKaye, forester, au- 
thor and regional planner, Shirely Center, 
Massachusetts; R. S. Reynolds Jr., chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Samuel Spencer, attorney who has 
served as AIA legal counsel since 1959, 
Washington, D.C.; and Walter Muir White- 
hall, director and librarian of the Boston 


Taipei and Honolulu. past and a forecasting of the future. Athenaeum, Boston. О 


AIA JOURNAL BINDERS 


Most complete, authoritative guide 


Available to subscribers desiring to file their copies are 
six-issue (one volume) binders for years 1967 through 
1969. The 1970 binder, a single binder, has capacity for 
12 issues or two volumes. 

These binders are red, heavyweight vinyl, electronically 
sealed over rigid board, round-cornered and fitted with 
a multiple steel mechanism with steel wires to accom- 
modate six issues, or in the case of the 1970 binder, 
12 issues. 


AIA JOURNAL 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Please send the following AIA JOURNAL binder(s) 
postpaid: 
L] $3.50 Volume XLVII, Jan-Jun 1967 
L] $3.50 Volume XLVIII, Jul-Dec 1967 
3.50 Volume VLIX, Jan-Jun 1968 
3.50 Volume XLX, Jul-Dec 1968 
3.50 Volume LI, Jan-Jun 1969 
3.50 Volume LII, Jul-Dec 1969 
5.50 Volumes 53 & 54, Jan-Dec 1970 
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ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 


415 Concord Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10455 
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(212) LU 5-3230 
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16-Division Spec-Data® Catalog 
CSI Format sheet reference section 
reference (if available) reference 


08-11-02-02 
BeDUCT SELECTOR GRID 
DOORS, WINDOWS & BUILDING PRODUCT FILE 
WOOD DOORS 
FLUSH 
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MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN COMPANY 
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TRADE NAMES 


DIMENSIONS--HEIGHT,FT-IN* 
(MAXIMUM) --WIDTH, FT- 
--THICKNESS, 


PLAIN 
--SASH/LITE 
--LOUVERED 
- -DECORATOR 


SOLID CORE 
* 


ARTICLE/FIBRE MINERA 
VENEERS, LAMINATES,O'LAY HARDWOOD VENEERS 
HARDWOOD/PINE FIREPROOFED HARDWOOD 


MATERIALS--CORE SOFTWOOD 
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--PANELS ж 
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MATCHED HARDWOOD 
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COLOR/ FINISH * 
PREFINISHED * PREFINISHED 
UNFINISHED * UNFINISHED 
SANDED 
SEALED/PRIMED * SEALED/PRIMED 
ДЕКОР CH MTNATE FACED* pLASTIC-LAMINATE FACED 
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SEALED/PRIMED 


UNIQUE/SPECIAL FEATURES * PREFITTI ND 
* PREMACHINING AVAILABLE 
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Product 
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SPECU | am interested in a personal demonstration. 
II Have your representative call for an appointment. 


Name 
Firm Name Firm Type 


Address Phone 


City State 


Spec-Data I 
microfilm 
Building 
Products 
File 


The Building Products File sim- 
plifies and speeds the selection of 
construction products with the 
unique Product Selector feature, 
the most efficient time and cost 
saving information system 
available. Through computer 
technology, primary product 
characteristics have been 
extracted from manufacturers’ 
catalogs, storéd in computer data 
banks, and reproduced on micro- 
film allowing you to search by 
product characteristic. 

The Building Products File also 
includes a Manufacturers’ Index, 
Brand Name Index and a Catalog 
Section of over 450,000 pages by 
late 1970, as well as all Spec-Data 
sheets, coded to the 16-Division 
CSI Format for Construction 
Specifications. 

Developed jointly by The Con- 
struction Specifications Institute 
and Information Handling Services 
Division of Indian Head Inc. 

Save time and dollars tomorrow— 
request a personal demonstration 
today! 


Information 
Handling Services 


An Indian Head Company 


Denver Technological Center 
P.O. Box 1154, Dept. B 
Englewood, Colorado 80110 


Call collect (303) 771-2600 Ext. 290 A 


the institute 


Visual Pollution Is Deadly Too 


The current kick on our environment has 
much publicity devoted to smog, waste dispo- 
sal, water pollution and conservation of nat- 
ural resources. Too rarely do we hear discussed 
the evils of visual pollution and the diseases 
it causes. 

Sure, architects have been concerned for 
a long, long time, and we did support the war 
on ugliness. Now the opportunity to act in 
the public interest again presents itself, this 
time with the highest of stakes. 

To develop a better environment we will 
have to utilize the best of each person's 
capabilities in the formation of planning and 
design teams, which should operate as smooth- 
ly and efficiently as a champion professional 
football team. Since the public will be a mem- 
ber of this communal effort, it is important 
that it be well trained for the responsibility. 

Learning about the environment, and how 
to go about changing and improving it, may 
rightfully become the core about which future 
educational systems are designed. For, after 
all, we have given to us only a limited amount 
of earth's resources to develop for our use and 
we either recognize this and plan in sympathy 
and accord with nature—or we perish. Some 
conservationists give us only 35 years to stop 
pollution, or man may become one of earth's 
vanishing species. 

Recognizing the need for educating the 
young in environmental awareness, the AIA 
Board in 1966 appointed a one-man task 
force to develop and coordinate programs at 
the elementary and secondary levels. In 1967, 
a task force team was appointed to continue 
the work and in 1970, the Public Education 
Committee was established, to include higher 
and adult education. 

Among accomplishments to date have been 
financial assistance to the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter AIA for development of texts and teaching 
aids at seventh- and eighth-grade levels and 
to the Northern California Chapter for devel- 
opment of a text and teachers’ manual for 
kindergarten through 6th grade. Museum di- 
rectors have been encouraged to exhibit dis- 
plays on the visual environment for the edu- 
cation of children; a book for young people 
about cities was commissioned; a pilot project 
for teacher workshops has been funded for 
1970. 

Last December, a consortium on public 
education in environmental awareness, held at 
AIA Headquarters, brought together staff per- 
sons from private organizations and federal 
agencies to establish communications and to 
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by GORDON PHILLIPS, AIA 
Director, Educational Programs 


promote joint action in a common effort (see 
page 53). 

The Public Education Committee will in- 
troduce this month a new guidebook to assist 
AIA components in introducing environ- 
mental awareness programs into the local 
schools. This will be composed of several sec- 
tions: brief descriptions of existing successful 
programs by other AIA components; a sum- 
mary of available national programs; sug- 
gested outlines for programs at various grade 
levels; an annotated bibiliography; and sug- 
gested procedures for introduction of pro- 
grams on awareness of the man-built environ- 
ment into local schools. 

The AIA war on ugliness is beginning to 
pay off. Now we must respond to the question, 
"What can / do about it?" Every architect is 
an expert on the problems of the man-made 
environment, so focus your efforts in these 
directions: 

1. Offer your assistance to your local environ- 
mental teach-in organizers, pointing out 
possible ways of correcting local pollution 
problems, with special emphasis on visual 
pollution. (A memorandum containing infor- 
mation on the April 22 Teach-In, with a list- 
ing of available АГА support documents, was 
sent to chapter presidents on February 16.) 
2. Be prepared to give your oral and written 
support to Senate Bill S3151 and House Bill 
HR14753. These nearly identical bills au- 
thorize the US Commissioner of Education 
to train teachers and support courses that help 
schoolchildren understand man’s habitat. 
When this legislation becomes the subject of 
congressional action, you will be notified by 
the national AIA or your local chapter. Then, 
to ensure their enactments, write to your 
senators and congressmen and enlist the sup- 
port of others. Again, stress the importance of 
the man-made environment. 

3. Promote the introduction of programs in 
environmental awareness in your local 
schools. Here is an opportunity for public rela- 
tions by showing what architects can do for 
the communities. This is an ideal way to de- 
velop future clients while at the same time 
performing an important public responsibility. 

The time for action is now. Follow up the 
lead the AIA has taken to make the public 
aware of our environmental crisis. The issue 
is survival, О 


Mr. Phillips and James Ellison Јг., executive secretary 
of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture, are consulting editors оп the AIA JoURNAL’s 
new Architectural Education section (see page 53) 
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Zellerbach Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley. Architects: Vernon DeMars, FAIA, and Donald Hardison, FAIA. A joint venture of the firms: DeMars & Wells and Hardison & Komatsu. 


LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closers 


are well known for a variety of qualities: They look great. They 

LON 
control doors efficiently. They are easily and permanently adjusted 592020 
for two closing speeds апа cushioning of the opening swing. Their basic 
excellence assures maximum control with minimum service which means— 


lowest long-run cost. Write LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356. 


Circle 122 on information card 


to the Harbor Freeway. It also anchors the $500 


million Bunker Hill project. Recessed bronze- 
tinted windows under overhanging floors con- 
trol solar heat. 


Balanced thermal environment comes from de- 
pendable Aerofin Coils. Advanced smooth-fin 
design permits optimum heat-transfer capacity 
in compact space—achieves high air velocities 
—helps keep turbulence at acceptable levels. 
Aerofin Coils cut mechanical system opera- 
tional costs. Ask any Aerofin specifier. 


CUSTOM CLIMATE 
created with 
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Union Bank, one of Los Angeles’ tallest office 
buildings stands on a three-acre park, adjacent 
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Architects: Harrison and Abramovitz, New York О 
Associated Architects: Albert C. Martin and Asso- 
ciates, Los Angeles O General Contractor: Turner 
Construction Company O Consulting Engineers: 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles О Air Conditioning: Western 
Air Refrigeration, Inc., Compton, Cal. O Owner: 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut L1 Co-Developers: Galbreath-Ruffin Cor- 


poration, New York. AE # П Ё І М 


CORPORATION * LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta • Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas • New York • Philadelphia * San Francisco * Toronto * Montreal 
AEROFIN CORPORATION (CANADA) LTD., Gananoque, Ontario 


Type C 
used for cooling and heating. 
Also Type CH coils used for heating. 
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shortcomings ot the earlier plan and construction, which served as 
a learning experience, and to propose the elimination of existing 
structures or their reconstruction, integrating them into the goals 
of the new master plan. The present total visual impression of 
Beersheba is less important than the evidence of its dynamic solu- 
tion, evidenced by the excellence of its newly designed structures. 
DANIEL SCHWARTZMAN, FAIA, Chairman 

JULES GREGORY, FAIA 

GEORGE T. ROCKRISE, FAIA 
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NEW TOWN CENTER 


Hub of the city’s activities developing to the 
north is the New Town Center building. It is 
a megastructure with an open-air gallery in the 
middle (photo preceding page), essentially a 
covered two-story main street which can be 
extended with the building as it is expanded to 
meet the community's needs. There are stores 
and offices on the first two floors and housing 
on the upper levels. Architects: R. Carmi & 
Associates. 
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Respect for the rich tradition of the old town 
is reflected іп the central market's oriental 
character. It is an excellent example of how a 
sense of history can be retained, even with 
the use of the most modern materials and con- 
struction techniques, The weekly sale of 
camels is conducted in the same colorful way 
that it was in the time of the patriarch Abra- 
ham, whom the Bible mentions as having lived 
in Beersheba. Architects: Y. Shalgi, G. Tamir & 
A. Refaeli. 


CENTRAL MARKET 
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The high quality of the architecture is a reflec- 
tion of the high quality of education offered 
to the immigrants who are to be quickly 
and fully integrated with the established pop- 
ulation. The three-story school is planned 
around an inner courtyard; likewise, the three 
classroom blocks repeat the idea of functioning 
around an internal core. All classrooms open to 
a central hall—each with a large window— 
where the pupils spend recess. The school has 
no corridors. Architects: D. & 1. Alrod. 


HOSTEL 


One of the most imposing and skillfully con- 
ceived of the new buildings, the immigrant 
hostel expresses an attitude that every effort 
should be made to offer the newly arrived 
citizens the best that the country has to pro- 
vide, not inferior, hand-me-down facilities. It 
is here that these persons from exotic and 
diverse cultural backgrounds can be acclima- 
tized to a new lifestyle before they move into 
their permanent homes in the community. 
Architects: A. Yaski, A. Alexandroni, 
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HOUSING 
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The highrise cantilevered block apartment 
house is strategically located to produce a 
spirited activity that a spread-out town of ex- 
clusively low density housing would not 
achieve. Architects: G. Gamerman, M. Lofen- 
feld. The one-story patio houses feature walled 
gardens for complete privacy. Thus every fam- 
ily has its own basis of green desert flowers, 
possible to maintain with small quantities of 
scarce water and protected from the frequent 
sandstorms which make housing of the open- 
garden-type impossible. Architects: T. Kisselov- 
Tichnun Ltd. 


One- and two-story houses make up the carpet- 
type development. The apartments on the 
upper level have their own walled patio garden 
which is extended from the house to provide 
covered access walks at ground level, giving a 
humanized scale and a break from the dazzling 
sunlight. Architects: D. Havkin, N. Zolotov. 
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The multistory apartment building supported 
on piloti (across page and p. 27) leaves the 
visita at the ground level uninterrupted so that 
there is always a sense of the entire neighbor- 
hood from any location, Architects: A. Yaski, 
A. Alexandroni. The pyramid house (above and 
top right) is a structure stepped back at each 
level to provide the individual walled patios for 
each unit. This also creates a central covered 
community area from which stairs lead to all 
levels with cross-over railed walkways, an 
example of a system in which the architecture 
encompasses, and is, the site. Architects: G. 
Gamerman, M. Lofenfeld. Another block of 
apartments (right) indicates still more variety. 
Architects: T. Kisselov-Tichnun Ltd. 


HOUSING 
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WHO 
DESIGNS 
NEW YORK 


Architects, of course. Our building codes and laws are very ех- 
plicit. Anyone who wants to design a building must have a li- 


cense in architecture in order to do so. RIGHT? 
WRONG! It seems these days that everyone but archi- 


tects is designing buildings in New York—and other big cities, 
for that matter. Developers are designing buildings; accountants, 
lawyers, legislators, mortgage bankers, cost engineers, community 
organizers, model cities committees, city planners, housing admin- 
istrators, politicians, budget bureaucrats, even housing authority 
chairmen. Everyone but architects. 

Each of these groups has its own proper legitimate concern 
with new additions to the skyline of the city, particularly when the 
building in question is a government-assisted housing project, 
wholly or partially supported by tax dollars. Zoning and building 
codes, marketability, rents, cost limitations, community accept- 
ance—the list goes on and on before design becomes a topic. 

To а certain extent this is as it must be, and apparently as it 
always has been in our system of government. The first recorded 
effort of legislators to control urban design in this nation occurred 
in 1647 when the Council of New Amsterdam appointed three 
officials authorized to "condemn, and in the future to stop, all un- 
sightly buildings, fences, palisades, posts, rails, etc.” 

Architects have always had to design within constraints im- 
posed by the client, by government and by tradition. Constraints in 
and of themselves are not necessarily a handicap; their function 
is to assure an architectural product that serves society’s goals. 

Constraints become a problem only when they impose un- 
necessarily harsh disciplines and thereby frustrate the achievement 
of our goals. Let me illustrate with a continuing, and currently 
rather painful, situation. Construction cost limits in federal law 
control the cost, and therefore to a great extent the design, of low 
and moderate income housing. There are many who believe that 
these limits have frustrated the achievement of architectural ex- 
cellence since good design costs more than these limits authorize. 

As a public housing administrator I like to think that I am 
concerned with good design. But when faced with a choice between 
good design and good housing—or, as has more recently been the 
case, between good design and no housing at all—I must opt for 
the solution which produces the maximum number of units of 
decent housing for the thousands whose needs cannot wait. 

Fortunately (or perhaps unfortunately from the viewpoint 
of the housing administrators who have the difficult decisions to 
make) the choice is seldom that clear. 1 am personally convinced 
that good design does cost money, but I am not at all sure how 
much. It is no secret that during the last two years, while we in the 
housing authority as well as other agencies of city government have 
been trying to place a new emphasis on design in public and pub- 
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by ALBERT A. WALSH 


licly assisted construction, there has been almost astronomical in- 
crease in the costs of such construction. 

This increase is clearly the result of a number of interrelated 
factors: smaller, more scattered sites; lower density; current and 
projected wage increases in the building trades; the high cost of 
money; escalating land costs; pressure of minority groups for 
greater job opportunities; and the high level of extremely profitable 
nonresidential construction in the New York metropolitan area, 
with a consequent critical shortage of skilled workers. 

With one or two notable exceptions the actual bids received, 
and subsequent discussions with the bidding contractors, have 
demonstrated without question that the architect involved has 
clearly gone overboard from a cost viewpoint in his effort to 
achieve an admittedly desirable design concept (and here I plead 
guilty to allowing myself to be persuaded that the concept in 
question could be achieved with only minimal cost escalation). It 
has been almost impossible to ascertain the degree to which im- 
proved design has contributed to the recent dramatic cost increases, 
averaging 30 percent to almost 100 percent over the costs of just 
two or three years ago. 

However, despite these somewhat sobering experiences, I 
continue to be committed to achieving better design in public 
housing projects for several reasons: 

First, because well-designed public housing projects can and 
should make a significant contribution to the general improve- 
ment of our urban environment. 

Second, because living in well-designed buildings and com- 
munities tends to instill in public housing tenants a sense of pride 
and dignity and an increased concern for their surroundings. 

Third, because I believe that improved design will tend to 
reduce the social stigma associated with public housing and in- 
crease its acceptability as a program worthy of the expenditure of 
public funds and as a neighbor in our communities. 

To put it another way: Good public housing design is good 
for the community, good for the tenants and good for the program. 

Some time ago, before he became a Presidential adviser, 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan said, “An improvement in the archi- 
tecture of both public monuments and public housing projects 
would provide a sense of community and stability in today’s vio- 
lence-oriented world.” 

It is interesting that he referred to public monuments and 
public housing in the same breath. The fact is that we seem to have 
unlimited funds and unrestricted budgets for court houses, city 
halls, schools and other public buildings, but public housing de- 
velopments have always suffered from extremely restricted budgets. 


Mr. Walsh is administrator of New York City's Housing and Development 
Administration. The present article is part of an address presented before 
the New York Society of Architects. 


At the present time, as you well know, the cost limits in the 
federal law are so tight, so unrealistic in today’s market, that public 
housing construction is virtually at a standstill. Seven of the eight 
projects that the New York City Housing Authority put out for 
bids last year came in over the federal statutory cost limits. That’s 
almost 3,000 units of low rent housing that should be in construc- 
tion today—and aren’t. 

Together with other housing authorities throughout the 
country and with the vigorous support of Mayor John V. Lindsay 
and a few other big-city mayors, we have been working very hard 
to persuade the Congress that these statutory limits and the similar 
limits which apply to the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
grams are endangering federally assisted housing programs 
throughout the nation and must be raised to a realistic level. 

We are now awaiting the results of the Conference Committee 
which has been attempting to reconcile a modification passed by 
the House, which would be totally unworkable in New York City, 
and a version passed by the Senate, which would provide some 
relief. The outcome is of vital interest to the architectural profes- 
sion, and I don’t mean in terms of architectural excellence, but in 
jobs. If we cannot build, then you cannot design for us. 

The latest word out of Washington is that we may get a 30 
percent increase in the public housing cost limits, and perhaps 20 
percent for FHA programs. This sounds like a lot, but it is just 
barely enough to compensate for increases in the national con- 
struction cost index since 1965, when the law was last amended. 
Obviously there is no margin for continuing inflation—which has 
been raising costs almost 1 percent per month—and no margin 
for improved design. 

A few years ago Robert L. Durham, ҒАТА, past president of 
The American Institute of Architects, wrote: "It is possible that 
the great innovators of architecture in our time will not be form 
givers at all, but those who invent the political and procedural 
techniques for making effective design possible.” 

This may not be a pleasant prospect for architects to con- 
template, but it is rapidly becoming a truism. Architects are 
getting squeezed out of the design making process. 

If architects want to design New York or other cities, or, 
more realistically, to guide the designs of the future, they are go- 
ing to have to fight for the right. It is not going to be handed to 
them by the other interest groups or by the appropriations com- 
mittees of the Congress or the State Legislature. Architects will 
have to elbow their way into the crowds that are now surrounding 
the drawing boards. They are going to have to climb down from 
the clouds and wade into the bureaucratic, political mess. 

I want public housing standards to be higher. I also want the 
cost limits raised. And I fight for it. It is about time that architects 
fought for it too. 

Fighting for the right means lobbying, more lobbying than 
most architectural organizations now engage in. Perhaps it is true, 
as at least one friendly critic has noted, that most architects “think 
of a lobby only as an entrance to a building." In my 10 years and 
more in Albany—and more recently in Washington—I have ob- 
served considerable lobbying of a negative nature by architects or 
their representatives, mostly pressure to kill bills not in the interest 
of the profession, but far less positive activity in support of good 
legislation, especially legislation of a broad social nature. 

Take some pointers from another professional organization, 
the American Medical Association. You may not agree with it, but 
you would agree with me that it has a lot of muscle in Washington 
and in Albany. Similarly, the architectural profession could and 
should become the most effective lobby for good design, more 
construction dollars and higher goals. 


All the groups you must deal with in trying to design and put 
up a building have strong lobby groups: the real estate industry, 
building contractors, the unions—all of the special interest groups. 
They flood the legislative halls of Albany and Washington when 
they hear about a piece of legislation that might affect them in 
some remote way. And the same legislation more often than not 
also affects architects. But architects or their representatives are 
seldom to be found when the infighting gets rough on social legisla- 
tion, even though it has a direct bearing on the building or rebuild- 
ing of our cities. 

Fighting for the right to design New York also imposes an 
obligation on architects to influence agency regulations. Granted, 
public housing design standards are limiting, FHA standards are 
constricting and Mitchell-Lama reviews are frustrating, but com- 
plaining about them back in your offices or at architects’ conven- 
tions will not change anything. 

You may be familiar with that vast body of housing authority, 
federal and state design regulations concealed in a thick tome most 
inappropriately named Memo to Architects. The original memo 
of a few pages, written 30 years ago, has expanded as the author- 
ity’s experience in operating apartment buildings occupied by low 
income families has shown what works and what doesn't. 

A substantial portion of the Memo to Architects deals with 
interior design. Architects undertaking public housing design for 
the first time frequently come equipped with a set of middle-class 
design standards that are not appropriate for the life style of public 
housing tenants. The tome also reflects a serious concern with 
operating costs. In public housing, virtually all operating costs are 
met by the rents collected from tenants. Design elements that 
demand considerable labor to maintain, or require frequent re- 
placement, or increase heating costs, for example, are out because 
poor tenants cannot afford rents to cover the resultant costs. 

What I am trying to say is that the concept of good design is 
a very subjective one. What is good design? Who is to be the judge? 

In the opinion of many architects and planners, good design 
is basically the arrangement of buildings in relation to each other 
and to their setting, their heights, orientation and the skillful use 
of topography. 

Unfortunately, some architects seem to design from the out- 
side in. While I hate to mention that dirty, nine-letter word “pub- 
licity,” we have recently seen some concepts that would make bold 
photographs and reproduce well on the coarse screen of newsprint, 
but present major difficulties in fitting human habitation into forms 
that suggested, say, a cloud club restaurant for the next world’s 
fair or an Aztec temple, or otherwise lacked architectural logic. 

Many housing technicians, on the other hand, who are inter- 
ested in preserving the goals of the public housing program un- 
doubtedly have a tendency to design from the inside out. Their 
emphasis on the layouts, the amenities and management considera- 
tions sometimes produces buildings that are unexciting, unattrac- 
tive or monotonous, however livable they may be. 

Obviously, there is a happy middle ground. Many architects 
are able to produce developments which combine, in appropriate 
measure, livable and manageable interiors with attractive exteriors. 
There is no reason why government housing technicians, be they 
management or fiscal experts, should be allowed to hang up their 
design shingles; but they will, unless the architectural profession 
deals with all of the problems of providing urban housing. 

This is our goal—a total, well-balanced solution. We want 
good design, we try hard to get it. But, if necessary, we will settle 
for good housing. [-] 


For action on the housing question taken by the New York Chapter AIA, see p. 16. 
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A look at how this agency 

is meeting the problems arising 
from an increased need 

for flexibility and expansion in 
two hospitals: one in San Diego, 
the other in San Antonio. 


by EMILE DE ARMAS, AIA 
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sn — 2 Plans for the Future 


As one of the largest hospital organizations in the world under 
a single administration (166 hospitals and 93 outpatient clinics), 
the Veterans Administration naturally has a large construction 
program. Older installations are continually being modernized or 
replaced; but of even greater importance, the internal arrange- 
ments of most VA hospitals are undergoing constant changes: 
Departments are expanding and new medical programs installed, 
necessitating architectural, medical and electrical modifications. 
This is expensive and can be complicated since of all possible 
building types which house people, a hospital probably has the 
greatest amount of mechanical and electrical facilities—so much 
so that approximately 50 percent of its cost goes for purchasing 
and installing mechanical and electrical services. 

Ideally, a hospital should be built with a life span of, say, 20 
years. After this time the building would be discarded along with 
approximately 25 percent of the equipment. The procedure would 
then be repeated with a modern, up-to-date facility. Unfortunately, 
at present, such "throw away" buildings are impractical for VA- 
type hospitals. The principal reason for this is that a multistory 
structure with so much fixed equipment and mechanical and elec- 
trical services of necessity becomes very sturdy, outliving both men 
and equipment. Then, too, from an economic point of view, most 
people object to discarding a structurally sound building. 

Because of this, hospital architects should design buildings 
which will permit an easy interchange of facilities, such as convert- 
ing a nursing unit to a clinic or an administrative area to a radiol- 
ogy suite. But such changes in a conventional hospital building are 
often difficult and usually costly. 

As a result, VA hospitals wanting the ability to enlarge their 
medical facilities and the freedom to rearrange departments at a 
reasonable cost and with a minimum of disruption have incor- 
porated many new and innovative ideas into the VA construction 
program. They can be found in projects in San Diego and San 
Antonio, and in others which are in the mill. 


San Diego: Movable Exterior Walls 


The VA, in its search for better methods of providing patient 
care to the veteran, commissioned Pacific International Research 
to do a study of the various construction problems, and the then 
proposed VA hospital at San Diego was used to solve these prob- 
lems. Brooks Martin and Dean Price, the two principals of PIR, 
presented VA with a feasibility study of a very imaginative con- 


cept. Charles Luckman & Associates were chosen to be the hos- 
pital architects. 

The San Diego hospital has a number of features which are 
new to the VA. They are: 

è It is flexible in that it offers ease in the changing and interchang- 
ing of facilities within the building. 

e [t may be expanded to the extent of the size of the platforms. 

• [t should not become obsolete as long as we are willing to make 
the financial outlay to keep it up to date. 

e |t is reasonable to say that the entire usage of the structure could 
be changed from a hospital to—you name it. 

In the so-called platter concept, the facilities on any one floor 
of the building have no fixed architectural relationship to the facili- 
ties on the floors above or below. The concept got its name because 
of its similarity to a stack of trays where dishes of all sizes and 
shapes can be placed in any location. The excess space, which in 
the San Diego hospital is above current needs, can, at any time, be 
captured at a relatively low cost. The building presently encloses 
666,493 gross square feet of medical and supporting facilities, but 
it has the potential of expanding another 168,000 gross square 
feet. This is made possible by the unused platform space which is 
readily accessible (see plan). In this design, not only are the par- 
titions and walls movable but the exterior walls are also relocat- 
able. A movable interior partition is nothing new, but a movable 
exterior wall in a multistory building is a definite innovation. How- 
ever, there would be an added cost factor since the new floor would 
require leveling and the remaining platform space would need to 
be regraded. Further, the problem of sound attenuation is not 
through the walls, but through the ceiling, into the interstitial space 
and then back into another area, again through the ceiling. 
Acoustic treatment of the ceiling offers some Баййе to sound pene- 
tration, but it does not completely eliminate it. This is presently 
a subject of study by the Luckman firm. 

The design for the San Diego hospital is basically a cruciform, 
consisting of a free-standing center core connected by windowed 


corridors to platter-like wings. Each wing was originally meant to 
be supported by four pylons or towers which, in addition to being 
structural elements, also housed a staircase, an automated trans- 
port system for food and supplies and a storage area. The archi- 
tects have maintained this structural framing but have moved the 
staircase to the exterior of the building, thus providing additional 
rigidity because of the added structural component. With the ex- 
ception of a pair of columns at the midpoint of the spans between 
pylons, the floors are completely free of vertical elements which 
might hinder the relocation of facilities. Vertical circulation for 
visitors and personnel is in the center core. 

Conventionally, a VA nursing tower contains two or more 
nursing units of 40 beds each per floor. Compactness and mini- 
mum distances from the nursing station to the farthest bed have 
been the guiding factors in design. Also considered was the ability 
of one nursing station to control two nursing units during night 
shifts. While nonload-bearing partitions provide a degree of flexi- 
bility, there is no potential for expansion. 

The PIR platter concept, developed in collaboration with VA 
Nursing Service, is new from the VA nursing point of view. One 
arm of the cruciform contains one 60-bed nursing unit divided 
into four 15-bed nursing pods, each with its own subnursing sta- 
tions. If this wing is compared with the wings directly above and 
below, the peripheral shape and size of these three directly super- 
imposed floors bear very little relationship to one another. 

The building’s adaptability to change was made clear when 
in the early stages of development the VA suddenly reduced the 
scope of the project by 240 psychiatric beds. The architects in- 
serted the research space (which was originally planned as a 
separate building) into the space vacated by the beds—the platter 
concept had already proved its effectiveness. 

The structural frame of the San Diego hospital consists of a 
two-way system of long-span steel trusses with a 5-inch thick con- 
crete slab which spans 14 feet and is supported on the top chord 
of the trusses. The ceiling is hung from the bottom chord, thus 


The San Diego hospital is cruciform, employing the ‘‘platter’’ design concept in its wings which connect to a free-standing center core. 
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Two adjoining floors in one arm of the 
cruciform. Note that the peripheral | 
shape and size of these floors bear little || 
relationship one to the other. This |0 
"platter" design achieves flexibility by 
movable interior walls and partitions and — 

by exterior walls that can be moved to 0 

the building's outer bearing walls, allow- 2 
ing for an additional 168,000 gross | 
square feet of floor area. D 
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creating an interstitial space approximately 7 feet deep. This inter- 
stitial space between the top and bottom chords will be used not 
only for passage of pipes and ducts but also to house air handling 
equipment. 

The typical truss is 6 feet 10 inches deep and has a center 
span of 80 feet with 27-foot cantilevers beyond the supports at 
both ends. These cantilevers are supported by twin girder trusses 
which are 52 feet long and spaced 12 feet on centers. Since the 
hospital is in a seismic area, the eight exterior stairs plus 16 pylons 
are used as bracing against seismic action. Simple field connections 
are bolted; however, where continuity is required, field welding 
is specified with a provision that heavy shop and field welds are 
to be ultrasonically tested. 

While the airconditioning system in the San Diego facility 
is not new to industry, it certainly is new to VA hospitals. In con- 
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ventional hospital design, valuable space is taken up by air han- 
dling equipment. In San Diego, and in San Antonio also, such 
equipment is located in the interstitial space. All air balancing 
and any special requirements can readily be performed by the free 
use of catwalks which follow the general duct pattern, thereby sim- 
plifying the procedure. Such ready accessibility to the ductwork 
makes the airconditioning system very adaptable, and the use of 
variable volume controls permits a reduction of air quantities at 
low load conditions. Further, the airconditioning is divided in 
quadrants, each served by its individual air handling unit. In this 
manner malfunctions of any one part of the system will not affect 
the operation of the others on the floor. Plumbing pipes and elec- 
trical wiring are also readily accessible in the interstitial space. 
The entire mechanical system is controlled from an engineer- 
ing graphic control center, and the data from each station in the 


hospital is electrically sent to this center where the engineering 
personnel can pinpoint the source of the problem. Thus, engineer- 
ing personnel are used to the maximum of their potential, their time 
not wasted tracing lines throughout the building to locate the 
trouble. The system is so designed that, in the future, it may be 
programmed by computer. 

A selective vertical system of transport using "tote baskets" 
was called for in the original schematic concept. However, the 
architects, after an in-depth investigation, did away with this as 
well as a monorail system which they also studied. The end result 
was the selection of service elevators which solved the transport 
problem although losing one important feature of the original con- 
cept in the exchange. The pod nursing system was designed to be 
individually serviced, but since the elevator system is located in 
the center core this is not possible. This might conceivably be a 
cause of breakdown in the operation of the nursing unit as a pod 
system; however, the originally proposed shafts are still available 
for conversion to conveyors in case of difficulties with the service 
elevator concept. 

The concept of a pneumatic soiled linen and trash chute has 
been the subject of VA study for many years and is now being 
designed into several of its installations. Such chutes are common 
in hospitals, and so are pneumatic tubes which carry small parcels. 
But the combination of the two is something relatively new in hos- 
pital design. To the VA's knowledge, the first such pneumatic 
system which combined soiled linen and trash into one tube was 
installed in the Alta-Bates hospital in Berkeley, California. 

'The pneumatic system originally recommended for the San 
Diego hospital consisted of 16 16-inch diameter tubes capable of 
carting both soiled linen and trash in a single tube. However, the 
architects found that, in order to stay within the bounds of reason- 
able cost, they would have to reduce this number considerably. It 
was finally resolved to provide one vertical chute centrally located 
in each wing. How this will affect the pod nursing unit concept 
remains to be seen. 

One of this hospital's requirements is for cathodic protection 
because of the nature of the soil. Underground drainage water 
lines, gas piping and valves are protected with anodes. Under- 
ground storage tanks and the reinforcing steel in the tunnel must 


be protected with both anodes and electric rectifier systems. 
Copper lines are no problem since only ferrous metal is affected. 

It is extremely difficult to compare the cost of a hospital of 
the San Diego type with that of a conventional VA hospital. To 
the best of our ability we calculate that the cost of San Diego lies 
somewhere between $5 and $7 million over other VA hospitals. 
However, we feel that the flexibility is worth it. To a certain extent, 
this hospital might well be considered a research project. It cer- 
tainly has been the means by which the VA has been able to break 
the restrictions which have plagued it in the past. 


San Antonio: Fully Automated Cart System 


The San Antonio hospital has some features that are not to 
be found in the majority of VA general hospitals: long-span con- 
struction; automated cart transport system; physiological monitor- 
ing; paging and intercom; expanded communications; organ sub- 
stitution unit; pneumatic linen and trash chutes, to name a few. 

Long-span construction for this hospital is similar to that of 
San Diego's with one exception: the platform areas for future 
horizontal expansion provided in San Diego. While expansion of 
its gross area is not possible, flexibility is provided by the use of 
interior partitions. 

The floor construction is a 3-inch composite steel deck with 
a 4-inch concrete slab. The supporting framing system consists of 
a 6-foot 7-inch deep floor and girder welded steel trusses spanning 
from about 45 to 70 feet. This truss system offers several important 
advantages over conventional construction: 

* By spanning longer distances, intermediate columns are elimi- 
nated. By using movable partitions, the floor areas may be re- 
arranged; even medical departments may be relocated. 

e The interstitial spaces between the ceilings and floors house the 
mechanical systems. Pipes and ducts are threaded through a care- 
fully laid out system of catwalks. In this manner the systems can 
be rearranged or augmented as the use of the floor space above 
or below changes. In addition, one of the elevators serves the inter- 
stitial space throughout the height of the building. 

For many years elevators, dumbwaiters and manually pushed 
carts were the sole means of transportation in hospitals. Approxi- 


A section of the San Diego structural system showing the placement of equipment in the interstitial space and the movable exterior wall. 
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SAN DIEGO 


Total Beds 22. 
Medical 
Surgical 
Psychiatric 

Acreage 

Six stories plus basement 

Structural: Long span construction 

Cost of construction 

Is affiliated with the University of 

California Medical School 


Architects: Charles Luckman & Associates 


SAN ANTONIO 


Total Beds .. 
Medical | 
Surgical 
Neurological 
Psychiatric .'. 

Acreage ... 

Seven stories plus basement 

Structural: Long span construction 

Estimated cost of construction in the range of . $25,000,000 

Is affiliated with the University of Texas Medical School 


Architects: Golemon & Rolfe in association 
with Noonan, Krocker & Rogers; Edward R. 
Gondeck; William E. Parrish; and Adams & Adams. 
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The route of the San Antonio automated cart transport system and 
the hooking device employed for it. 
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mately five years ago a system of automatic loading and unloading 
of carts on a dumbwaiter became operational. Horizontal trans- 
port of food and supply carts had also been achieved by means 
of conveyors or chain towing devices, or a combination of the 
two. However, when the design of the San Antonio hospital 
was developed, the architects found that there were no existing 
hospitals which contained a cart system providing both vertical and 
horizontal automated transport of the magnitude proposed for San 
Antonio. The VA had developed a basic design concept which 
separated the patient beds into two major groups. Psychiatric beds 
were approximately 400 feet away from the medical, surgical and 
neurological beds. At the recommendation of the VA, architects 
Golemon & Rolfe then conducted a detailed investigation of auto- 
mated cart transport systems and found that only a very few com- 
panies were engaged in the construction and installation of such 
systems. They also found that no system presently existed which 
equaled the scope, size and sophistication called for by the VA. 

The system that was devised calls for a central dispatch and 
receiving area. From this point the clean food and supply carts 
are automatically dispatched vertically and horizontally, and the 
trucks containing soiled materials are returned through a decon- 
tamination area. For example, in the clean dispatch area a food 
or supply cart is manually pushed to the door of the nonpersonnel 
elevator (clean). When this elevator arrives, the shaft doors auto- 
matically open and a hooking device at the floor of the cab slides 
out, engages the chassis of the cart and pulls it into the cab. The 
shaft doors then automatically close and the cab proceeds to its 
predesignated floor in the medical, surgical and neurological nurs- 
ing towers. Upon arrival the action is reversed. The doors auto- 
matically open and the hooking device pushes the cart onto the 
floor, releases it and returns to central dispatch. On the nursing 
floor, the cart is pushed manually to its destination. 

When this food or supply cart is destined for psychiatry (400 
feet away in a horizontal direction) the cab, upon leaving the 
clean dispatch area, goes down to the pipe basement and auto- 
matically discharges the cart. Here it is engaged by a horizontal 
conveyor very similar to an automatic automobile washing system. 
The cart is mechanically towed approximately 400 feet horizon- 
tally and placed in a position directly in front of the psychiatric 
nonpersonnel elevator. From here on the procedure is the same. 

Employee training in the operation of this system is manda- 
tory, and since a good portion of the personnel who will operate 
this system often times do not stay long in the job, a continuing 
training program will be required. Employee cooperation in the 
use of this system is of utmost importance, as it can spell the 
difference between success or failure. A breakdown of the system 
could mean major difficulties for the hospital, but efficient opera- 
tion could mean savings in man-hours and cost. 

Some other features to be found in the San Antonio hospital 
are: a monitoring system which will give San Antonio the capacity 
of providing both physiological monitoring and closed circuit TV 
surveillance for all medical, surgical and neurological nursing 
units; a two-way VHF paging system capable of reaching key per- 
sonnel within the hospital, or anywhere within a 25-mile radius; 
and finally, there will be a communications facility consolidating 
all hospital communications except radio paging, intercom and 
telephone equipment. The central control room will include the 
entertainment radio console, as well as consoles for visual and 
audio equipment, and will control TV in all patient rooms and the 
nurses' call system. L] 


Mr. de Armas, a — "em is director of — Planning 
Service, Office of Construction, with the Veterans Administration. 


The Uses of 


by ABE H. FEDER 


The spatial quality of light, how it falls on things to give them form 
and color, not the fixtures as objects of design, is the reality in 
which the professional works in illuminating our world. 


It is in the nature of things that the image and the reality can 
never be the same, and that when a design comes into its ma- 
terial form, it always falls short of the dream. This is the frustra- 
tion all designers must share; that the image cannot be trans- 
ferred from the ideal into the real world all in one piece. For 
all materials impose their own natures on the form, and the 
qualities of concrete or steel or brick or wood impose them- 
selves on the building form no less than marble on a sculpture. 

For those who work with the architectural form, it is not 
only the materials themselves which force compromise but also 
the way in which materials are available only as products of in- 
dustry with their qualities already limited in shape, size, texture 
and color. Still, however limited their qualities, the architect re- 
mains in direct control of his materials. 

It is the lighting designer who works against the greatest 
odds, for he can never control his material directly. Unlike any 
physical material, light is intangible, and thus the designer can- 
not get his hands on it. He is totally dependent on industry both 
for providing him with his material, and the very means of han- 
dling it. Today, this tool is the electric lamp. It is, in fact, both 
the source of light and its control in a single package. Before 
the electric lamp, there was no lighting design in any real sense; 
the two have grown up together, and it is no wonder that few seem 
able to abstract the light from the source and consider it sepa- 
rately from the lamp. The result has been a transposition of iden- 
tities, with designs being conceived in terms of electric lamps 
rather than light. 


in Design 


In the final analysis, the lighting designer dreams of work- 
ing with some form of natural light in complete freedom, a physi- 
cal impossibility at present. In turning to electric light he is not 
turning to the next best thing but rather to the only kind of light 
being made available for his use. Still it is, and always will be, 
an inadequate substitute. 

Saying that a lighting designer thinks of natural light as the 
ideal material is not to say he wants to imitate daylight in all its 
patterns and effects. For daylight is a sometime thing, sparkling 
and dull in turn; and spreading itself at random, revealing what 
is both beautiful and ugly without discretion. It is light out of 
man’s control. So when a lighting designer speaks of natural 
light as his ultimate material, he means all the qualities of nat- 
ural light freed for him to mix at will and with intent, and not 
necessarily nature’s product. 

The basic inadequacy of electric light is simply that it does 
not give us all the qualities of light in a free form, On the con- 
trary, it is available only as a particularized commodity. Elec- 
tric light is not available as a loose mass from which the designer 
can measure out exactly the texture, color, intensity and amount 
he wants, pay for it, and then go back to his studio and shape it. 
It comes already packaged in glass casings, and each package of 
light, each source of light, provides only one set of color values, 
one distribution or beam pattern, one intensity. It is in this pack- 
aging of electric light that the danger lies: Each lamp is already 
a design, for each produces what is already a light form. By the 
time the lighting designer gets his hands on his material, it has 
already been given definition by others. 

It is true that there are over 10,000 different lamp types 
being produced today, and new lamp developments keep on 
coming. This is 10,000 times better than having only one lamp 
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type available. Yet if another 10,000 different types of lamps 
were added to what we already have, and still another 10,000 
to that, the totality of light in all its facets would never be pieced 
together. 

The limitations of electric light are extrinsic to lighting de- 
sign, and this is critical to understanding what the latter is all 
about. Not to be able to think outside the reaches of electric light, 
not to be able to see it only as a limited means, is to confine the 
practice of lighting design to the level of formulas, it is to destroy 
the very idea of design and with it any imaginative use of light. 

Whatever has value in lighting design always has value, no 
matter what kind of light is at hand to work with. If the limita- 
tions of electric lamps today keep the intent from being fully 
realized, then tomorrow, with better sources and tools, it will be 
more fully realized. The intent stays the same while the light 
sources and their controls keep changing. 

If to design with light sources rather than light is to forego 
the permanent values of lighting, to design with fixtures is deco- 
rating space with light and far removed from what lighting de- 
sign is all about. For this is a matter of visualizing the object or 
space in the right light, using the light sources which produce 
that light as nearly as possible and housing the light sources in 
those fixtures which help them produce that light. Fixtures come 
last and some day not at all. 

As for the fixture itself, it is after all a tangible mass which 
cannot be ignored visually. When introduced into the visual 
field, it is an intrusion on the architectural and interior designs, a 
distraction to the eye, and quite simply a mistake unless it is es- 
sential to the decor or interior line. In this sense, it becomes a 
decorative fixture falling within the province of the architect or 
interior designer, whether or not the lighting designer chooses 
or even designs it. In itself the decorative fixture is not an in- 
tegral part of the lighting design, but it has to be taken into ac- 
count. The crystal chandelier offers the best example of the rela- 
tionship of the decorative fixture to the lighting design, since it 
carries so much of the burden of the interior design where ele- 
gance dominates, and so little of the burden of the lighting design. 
As a source of light in a ballroom or theater, it is far too inade- 
quate for modern requirements and the challenge is to provide 
better lighting without other, meaningless fixtures. Crystal re- 
mains as the symbol of elegance although the traditional crystal 
chandelier may no longer belong. New crystal forms, more organ- 
ic to modern architecture, may have to be designed. But the prin- 
cipal of respecting the integrity of the decor by making the crystal 
form the only apparent source of light does not change. 

The final worth in a lighting design is not the ingenious 
choice of light sources and fixtures but in how well the light pro- 
vided serves the purpose of what is being lighted. The function 
of light is to enable people to see, and the function of lighting 
design is to enable people to see and use the objects of this world 
in a way that has meaning for them. The meaning comes from 
the object and its relationship to people, not from the lighting 
design. Like light, which by itself is reasonless, lighting design 
serves all other designs and not its own ends. 

Lighting design starts with people, as all design must, for 
without people to look, to use and to enjoy, there would be no 
point to any of it. However, lighting design serves not only the 
people who see and use and enjoy but also the people who make 
the objects and create the architectural forms. Beyond that, it 
breaks down into two basic types: object lighting and architec- 
tural lighting. 

The idea of dividing lighting into two basic types is to define 
the relationship of people to the light being provided. When they 
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are outside the light looking in, this is object lighting. When they 
are inside the light, this is architectural lighting. It hardly mat- 
ters what terms are used; what is important is to understand that 
people are not inanimate objects to be lighted for pictorial effect. 

In object lighting, people are outside the light, looking at 
a painting, a statue, a building facade, a display case, a fountain 
or whatever. The art form is in itself a whole lecture on the role 
of the lighting designer in object lighting. With a representative 
piece of sculpture, for example, the lighting design could sil- 
houette the face and highlight the torso, a picture dramatic 
enough to prompt rave reviews about the new insight afforded 
and the artistic lighting. But what about the sculptor: Did he 
really want to tell the world that the torso is the most significant 
part of the human identity? 

With such modern work as that by Richard Lippold, there 
can be no such arrogance, particularly since modern sculptors 
are around to protect themselves. The work, an enormous burst 
of rising energy, represents man’s flight into space. In many ways, 
certainly on the basis of equipment alone, it would have been 
easier to light this mass of over 10,000 golden strands in coun- 
terpoint, i.e., with light played against shadow. But it would 
have been wrong. Instead, all strands were equally lighted in the 
direction in which they were going and along their entire length. 

To define object and architectural lighting by the relation- 
ship of people to the light provided says a great deal about what 
kind of light to use in each case. It is one kind when people are 
outside the light and another when they are inside it. The quali- 
ties of light—direction, color, texture, intensity—are used more 
freely in the first than the second, where the concern is to protect 
people’s comfort and to distort reality as little as possible. Once 
people are inside the light using the objects they see, listening 
to each other with the eye as well as the ear, and moving freely 
in and through the light, the use of light to create pretty pictures 
and dramatic effects is a disrespect of human values. 

In architecture, a space is cut off from the rest of the world 
and given purpose. The architectural form outlines the space, 
leaving it free for people to use; the lighting design fills it in. It 
extends the definition of the architectural form into the area 
where bricks and plaster cannot go. 


Lippold sculpture in 
lobby of the Pan 
American World Air- 
ways Building, New 
York. Architects: Em- 
ery Roth & Sons; de- 
sign consultants: Wal- 
ter Gropius, FAIA, and 
Pietro Belluschi, FAIA. 


In the chapel shown here, the architectural form was de- 
signed to provide an atmosphere of worship. It is simple, un- 
obtrusive, but aspiring. In no way does it detract from the service 
or its religious symbols. The lighting design revealed the archi- 
tectural form with the same simplicity; no fixtures were allowed 
to mar the clean lines of the walls or ceiling; none were hung 
down into the free space to compete visually with the religious 
symbols. In fact, there are no fixtures in this chapel. The light 
comes from lamps set along and slightly behind the top perimeter 
of the walls where they are completely out of view. Which light 
sources were used is inconsequential, since they merely served 
the purpose of the lighting design. What matters is that the ar- 
chitectural and lighting design are so fused that as long as the 
one retains its validity, so will the other. 

Examining lighting design as something independent of light 
sources and tools shakes it loose from the present. If it is under- 
stood only within the limited context of today’s technology, then 
it has no lasting value and no future. 


A Brief History: Incandescents to Vapor Lamps 


We are actually in a very early era of lighting design, for 
we are in a very early era of controllable light source develop- 
ment. Fire light, oil light, gas light and such might make it seem 
that man-made light sources have a long, long history, but in- 
sofar as lighting design is concerned, it is a peculiarly empty 
history. It was not until the electric lamp was invented in 1879 
that the very notion of controlling light with intent could take 
hold. The history of controllable light sources really belongs 
to the future rather than the past. 

In an age of moon excursions, satellite communication sta- 
tions and the computerized production line, it is reasonable to 
predict that man-made light will be freed from its glass bottle 
and that sockets, wire and fixtures will disappear. It is in this 
perspective that one has to understand today’s light sources: The 
products of a highly skilled technology, they are beginnings. To 
think only within their framework would be to cut off the fu- 
ture with its promises of better types of light sources. And above 
all, to understand the limitations of electric lamps, the light 
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Jewish Chapel at 
Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. Architects: Har- 
rison & Abramovitz. 


sources of today, is to use them more wisely, working with their 
strengths rather than their weaknesses. 

The worth of a light source for a designer lies in the way it 
gives him access to light more than in the amount of light it pro- 
duces. Light is wasted if it cannot be placed where it is needed. 
The more controllable the light made available to the designer, 
the freer his use of light and the closer he can come to realizing 
his designs. The question then is just how much freedom today's 
light sources permit him. 

Light shapes space by making part of it visible. Space is 
where light is, not in objects. We tend to concentrate so on using 
light to reveal objects that we forget that at the same time the 
space between the object and the source is also being revealed. 
A lighting designer is concerned with both the object and the 
space, for while people see and use lighted objects, they do their 
living in lighted space. The visual spatial qualities of an environ- 
ment—its texture, its color and its very shape—can be con- 
trolled only if we can control the light that fills it. 

What a designer looks for in an electric lamp is the kind 
of light form it creates, its shape as well as its qualities. While 
the color, intensity and texture of a light form are very impor- 
tant, it is its shape or its potential for being shaped which deter- 
mines the designer's control. 

Everyone seems to agree that of the three major types of 
lamps in use today, the incandescent remains the most amen- 
able to our requirements. We like its warmth, its rich color 
rendition, its sparkle and the fact that it lends itself to discipline 
in a way that neither the fluorescent nor the metal vapor can. 
Wrap a reflector around an incandescent lamp, and we have a 
defined light form. Wrap a reflector around the filament inside 
the glass casing itself, and the possibilities for shaping light 
forms are endless. In short, we like everything about the in- 
candescent light source, but it has the great misfortune of being 
considered the most uneconomical by today's standards. 

About the same time the first incandescent reflector lamps 
were beginning to come on the market, the first fluorescent lamps 
also made their appearance. This was in the early 1940s when 
the idea of controlling light had not yet taken hold universally, 
not even among architects. It had taken the many decades since 
its invention for the lamp companies to make electric light cheap 
enough for everyone's use, to wire the country for electricity 
and to allow people to get over the changes electric light had 
made in their lives. In the early 1940s, the drive was for more 
light, “to see better." It was natural that when the fluorescent 
lamp came along people were intoxicated with how much light 
they could get from so little. This is how the age of fluorescent 
light began, and it is not over yet. Its very cheapness has 
become the standard for the economics of lighting rather than 
more intrinsic light values. 

The love affair with the fluorescent lamp is badly strained, 
but we are stuck with it for the moment. Its distortion of color 
values, its glare when bare, its glare when shielded, and the 
deadly monotony of the space and objects it reveals are the 
penalties we pay for a lot of light. For the lighting designer, the 
fluorescent source means light out of control. Color has been 
improved with the deluxe cool white and warm white lamps, 


Mr. Feder is a lighting designer-consultant from whose New York offices 
has come all of the work shown in this article. He also has a long list of 
Broadway productions to his credit, among them "My Fair Lady" and "On 
a Clear Day You Can See Forever." His most recent honor has been a 
merit award from Carnegie-Mellon University "for exceptional accomplish- 
ment in the Alumnus' chosen occupation to which he has brought a degree 
of progress or in which he has distinguished himself as a leader." 
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Expo Theatre, Montreal. Architects: John В. and John С. Parkin. 


and there is promise of an incandescent-color lamp. There is 
even promise of elimination of glare from still another direction 
than shielding. But real control of the fluorescent form will 
never be possible because of the nature of its source. The lamp 
sends out light in as many directions as there are phosphors on 
its casing, and to try to gather up these millions of light rays 
into a reflector to create a defined shape is wasted effort. At best, 
the loose fluorescent light form can be flattened into a linear 
shape. 

A standard 40-watt fluorescent lamp is 4 feet long, more 
than half the length of a man, and when it is lighted, it cannot 
be ignored. The shielding of a fluorescent lamp has an even 
greater surface, so visually dominant that we find ourselves de- 
signing with large luminous planes rather than light. It was nat- 
ural for the luminous plane to be extended over the entire ceil- 
ing. With architects rapidly moving into the era of clean, rectan- 
gular lines and glass walls, the luminous ceiling was a gift. The 
store on the next page was designed 21 years ago, although it 
might have been designed today. That luminous ceiling, the 
first to be designed (its shielding was frosted glass), was integral 
to the architecture. From the outside, the effect was stunning. 
The interior was another story. The ceiling was overwhelming, 
more important than anything below, more important than the 
people. The people themselves were caught up in a monotonous 
and bleakly colored environment. Even incandescent spots used 
behind the square lenses could not dispel the flatness of the 
fluorescent light. It was so diffused that it hit no one place with 
any strength and revealed all things with the same matte finish— 
faces, tables, sales goods, whatever. 

There is no way of ignoring the economics of the fluorescent 
source, particularly in large commercial areas. Always aware 
that the fluorescent ceiling fixture is automatically a large lumi- 
nous plane, the lighting designer tries to cope with this visual 
dominance in different ways. With no way of tackling the prob- 
lem at the core, since the fluorescent source is what it is, he may 
try to make the luminous planes attractive in a decorative way. 
But decorative luminous planes pose more of a threat to the 
integrity of the architectural design than the more common- 
place luminous tracks or boxes across a ceiling. The monotonous 
luminous plane is too dull for comment, while the decorative 
plane or form imposes a design of its own on the architectural 
and interior designs whether or not this is what the architect 
wanted. 

The basic weakness of fluorescent light is that it cannot 
be controlled. The light goes where it wants to and is contained 
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Lytton Savings Bank, Oakland. Architects: Kurt Meyer & Associates. 


in a room only because the walls and ceilings hold it captive. 
Yet there are applications where this very diffusiveness becomes 
a virtue: in luminous walls, in ceiling domes and coves, in wall 
coves, etc. And the luminous plane it creates can be controlled 
effectively with coffered ceilings, ceiling fins, deep-cell louvers, 
or simply by not exposing the lamp to view and indirectly light- 
ing areas. Unfortunately, it is not financially feasible to provide 
such control where it is needed most—in offices and similar 
working areas. Comparatively low ceilings, which keep the flu- 
orescent fixture in the visual field, only intensify the problem. 
Forty and more times brighter than anything else in the room, 
it beats against the eye without mercy seven hours a day. For 
those who work inside the core without any contribution from 
daylight, the punishment is severe. 

This is still the age of fluorescent light, although it is begin- 
ning to lose its hold. There is, in fact, a growing move back to 
incandescent sources for whatever reason: Perhaps there is an 
increasing appreciation of the real values of lighting design, of 
how poor lighting can destroy a building; or perhaps there is 
finally some understanding that the light in which people live 
and see affects their reactions to what they see. 


Tulsa (ОК!а.) Assembly Center. Architect: Edward Durell Stone. 


The rediscovery of incandescent light has led to the dis- 
covery of the downlight, although it has been in steady use for 
over 30 years. In its time it represented a big step forward, for 
it took the incandescent lamp out of the free inner space and hid 
it in the ceiling. Putting a reflector in a can with a lense provided 
control of the incandescent light form, and putting the reflector 
lamp in the can in the 1940s provided more precise control. 

The R-60 downlight grid in the bank lobby on the next page 
was designed in the mid 1960s. The lamps, 750-watts, are set 
back into deeper reflector housings, and with the ceiling 28 feet 
high, neither lamp nor image can be seen from any angle. Three 
times as much fluorescent light could have been used without 
achieving the qualities of radiance and warmth of this environ- 
ment, nor the sharp definition of objects. 

But downlights, like any fixture or any lamp type for that 
matter, have their limitations. When made to do all things, both 
architecture and people are abused. A downlight can mask a 
lamp but not the hole it makes. Trying to disguise the hole by 
painting it black creates a black hole. A ceiling with a parade of 
holes can be a distraction for people and an imposition on the 
architectural form. 


Bond Store, Cincinnati. Architects: Morris Lapidus Associates. 


The practice of using the downlight to create a design with 
light in competition with the architectural design is questionable. 
For example, separating the shafts of light to create a pattern 
of distinct light forms in space and pools of light on the floor 
makes a dramatic photograph. But consider the abuse of the 
people who have to walk through these shafts, adjusting their 
eyes every second or so and not being able to see where they are 
going in true perspective. Within the architectural form, the 
spatial environment has to be shaped with humanity, not artful- 
ness. Or take the current vogue of decorating walls with festoons 
of light creating an independent design. This may be acceptable 
with some architectural designs, but essentially it is an anti- 
architectural use of light. 

The third major type of light source, the metal vapor lamp, 
did not come into general use until the mid-1950s and is still in its 
infancy. At first, it found its place in outdoor lighting and high- 
bay factory lighting, and with good reason. A light source with 
an intense output and available in the beginning only in large 
wattages, no ordinary interior was big enough to contain it. Be- 
sides, its color characteristic was inhuman, to put it simply, 
and there were other electrical considerations as well. Since 
then, new developments have been appearing with the frequency 
of mail deliveries, and the metal vapor source is now available 
in sizes as small as 75 watts. Its color characteristic has been 
improved remarkably by vaporizing different metal elements 
within the same casing—the story of the metal halide (multi- 
vapor) lamp. Also, from the start it had long life, and this 
keeps being lengthened. 

The metal vapor source revolutionized outdoor lighting. 
Because its light form can be shaped for firm control and be- 
cause it has an intensity which does not dissipate over long 
distances, it became possible to use light on the outdoors to 
create recognizable places. 

As soon as people start using an outdoor area as a facility 
and not merely as a passageway from one interior to another, 
light has to create a recognizable place for them. With no walls 
or roofs to set dimensions, it is left to do the job alone. 

An airport is the largest of all such outdoor areas. Take the 
Terminal Plaza of the John F. Kennedy International Airport in 
New York, for example. Its lighting was designed in 1955. The 
terminal covers some 160 acres of walks, lagoons, parking areas 
and roadways. The temptation with so vast a space is to turn 
light loose like water from a fire hydrant and flood the area, but 
this would not have defined the space as an airport. In the 
final design, only 43 75-foot poles were used. Located 325 feet 
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RCA Tower, Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York. 
Architects: Reinhard 
& Hofmeister; Cor- 
bett, Harrison & Mac- 
Murray; Hood & Fouil- 
houx. Lincoln Road 
Mall, Miami Beach. 
Architects: Morris Lap- 
idus Associates. 
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First National Bank 
Building, Memphis. 
Architects: Office of 
Walk C. Jones Jr.; in- 
terior designers: ISD 
Incorporated. 


on center, they were an entire city block apart. Linear mercury 
vapor lamps were housed in special reflectors. Each light form 
produced by the lamps was assigned its place in space until the 
entire block of space covering the total acreage was filled with 
light. Like the daytime hours, there seems to be light where- 
ever the eye can see. Without a forest of poles, there is an un- 
interrupted view and with the light sources located at such a 
height, the block of light is brought up to where the sky seems 
to begin. 

A street is also a place, and the facades of buildings are 
part of its architecture, creating the atmosphere distinct to every 
block. Floodlighting reclaims them for people at night. The 
floodlighting of the RCA Tower at Rockefeller Center in New 
York City made use of the 1,000-watt R-80 mercury vapor lamp. 

A street is a place requiring definition. The Lincoln Road 
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Mall in Miami Beach is not a pavement but an entire block of 
space filled with light. The light starts well above people’s heads 
and reaches down to the ground. Eleven poles, 80 feet tall, pro- 
vided the locations for the street lamps along this eight-block 
mall. These are the R-80 mercury vapor reflector lamps which, 
again, made such lighting designs as this a reality. The clarity 
with which each section of the mall is revealed is obvious, and 
the need for this kind of clarity in all streets everywhere is also 
obvious. 

There is always the question in any lighting design of work- 
ing with the strengths of a light source and not against them. 
Putting a fluorescent source in an elliptical reflector in the hopes 
of shaping its light form into a shaft is what is meant by work- 
ing against the strengths of a light source. Using the fluorescent 
source in a luminous wall, for example, to create a soft wash is 


what is meant by working with its strengths. The strengths of the 
metal vapor source are its sheer power and its controllability. Yet 
it cannot be made to produce a very narrow shaft in space for 
pinpoint precision as the incandescent source can; and even 
with its constantly improving color characteristic, it will never 
be possible to make it produce the sheer warmth and glittering 
quality of incandescent light. And while the metal vapor source 
seems the most useful for outdoor lighting at the moment, even 
here it cannot be made to do all things. 

The concept of a completely controlled environment is 
beginning to take hold in our own age. The tremendous advances 
in engineering knowledge and skills make anything seem pos- 
sible. Whether it will ever be necessary to build a skin around 
cities to control all the physical elements is an unknown, but 
smaller packages of man-made total environments have already 
come into being. How humane such an environment can be de- 
pends on whether the disciplines centered around the mechanical 
problems can be equally balanced by those centered around the 
human problems and whether the second group, the design dis- 
ciplines, is as prepared as the first. Certainly lighting design be- 
longs with the second group, but whether today’s light sources 
can do the job is something else. 

Illustrated here, for example, is the roof of an office build- 
ing with a cage on top to protect its tower. In the detail photo- 
graph, it is seen in its proper context, not outdoors but inside 
a vast skin. This was one of the largest of the geodesic domes 
designed by Buckminster Fuller in the 1950s and built in Baton 
Rouge. The skin is 400 feet in diameter, covering more than 
the square of a city block, and 140 feet to the apex. It seems 
unnatural that tank cars can roll around on tracks inside a house, 
even so large a house as this. That was the idea however, to 
service the cars in any kind of weather, in other words, to create 
a controlled environment. With vast enclosures like this, and 
there are more and more of them, where there are no walls or 
even columns to divide the space, the problem of what an en- 
closed cavern such as the dome means to people has to be re- 
solved before the lighting can be designed. Its enormity in rela- 
tion to the human scale is too overwhelming for comfort. It 
cannot be treated as a single room, for no one would believe it, 
since no one could take it in at a single glance. 

Whether in 1955 or now or in the future, the human scale in 
relation to the size of a dome or any vast enclosure was, is and 
will remain diminutive. And while people in time will accustom 
themselves to living in large enclosures, the size of these con- 
trolled environments will always be overwhelming. It seems 
necessary therefore to treat such enclosures not as interiors but as 
exteriors in which, like the office building in the Baton Rouge 
dome, smaller interiors closer to the human scale become the 
interiors to which people can relate. This is why the lighting 
design for Fuller’s dome started with the idea of filling it with the 
quality of daylight, to make the workers feel they were outdoors 
where dimensions of this order are in proper perspective against 
the sky. It was relatively simple after that to create smaller places 
within the daylight atmosphere. 

The dome came at a propitious time in light source develop- 
ment, coinciding as it did with the development of the mercury 
vapor source as a viable lamp. Neither the earlier incandescent 
nor fluorescent sources could cope with the dimensions involved. 
For one thing, a battery of either type of lamps would have had 
to be spread over the entire 400-foot diameter of an interior, and 
there was no place to mount lamps in this unbroken space. The 
daylight intent was carried out by mounting R-80 mercury vapor 
lamps in special reflectors on the office building roof and flood- 


lighting the underside of the skin from apex to grade. This 
created a soft, indirect wash of light throughout the entire dome. 
The underside of the skin was finished in a warm tone to warm 
the mercury vapor light. The tank cars ran around the perimeter 
of the dome, stopping at various types of shops for servicing and 
repairs. On grade, around the perimeter, the series of work shops 
were created with fluorescent sources, because their luminous 
planes were particularly suited to making walls and ceilings 
where there were none in reality. 

Since then the dome has been adopted for a variety of uses. 
The idea of a controlled environment has led to its use for pro- 
fessional sports stadiums housing sports normally played out- 
doors, but the dome’s main attraction at present seems to be the 
flexibility afforded by a vast expanse of unobstructed interior 
space, an ideal setting for multipurpose programming. Here, 
there is a heavy reliance on light to create the various types of 
interiors necessary for all the events. 

The Assembly Hall of the University of Illinois was the 
first of its type. The dome, which can seat 15,000 people, be- 
comes a theater, a concert hall, a lecture hall, a sports arena and 
an assembly hall at will. Again, the concept of creating an out- 
door feeling for the overall approach was adopted. What was new 
was the huge ring suspended from the ceiling on which were 


Union Tank Car Company Plant, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Engineers- 
architects: Battey & Childs; dome engineers: Synergetics, Inc. 
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Assembly Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. Architects: Har- 
rison & Abramovitz, 


mounted a series of incandescent sources to be used for different 
events: With the use of a dimmer board, the right lighting setup 
for every type of event created a basketball court, a dance hall 
or whatever. An electrified grid for theater draperies, scenery, 
borderlights and pigtails for specials could be lowered from the 
ring to create a professionally equipped stage. 

We have begun to use other vast enclosures for other pur- 
poses such as protecting shopping malls from the weather, which 
gets back to the idea of a controlled environment so people can 
do what they want to when they want to no matter what the 
natural conditions outside. It is this moving of the outdoors to the 
interior, so to speak, which points to further development of 
controlled environments, perhaps to make more of the earth 
habitable, perhaps to make better use of the air space in crowded 
cities. 

We may expect to see space stations developed where 
explorers and their service teams can live for weeks, months and 
perhaps years with some psychological equilibrium. Whether 
these new environments will be created by the numbers for a face- 
less society or whether by individuals for individuals depends in 
large part on how fast architecture and the other design disci- 
plines like lighting can move. It is to be hoped that engineering 
advances and demands will force light sources into a new age. 
The sheer bulk involved in wires, sockets, fixtures and lamps 
cannot be moved en masse into the new controlled environments 
where, if nothing else, there is no place to hide them. More im- 
portant is that the flexibility required to change an environment 
to avoid monotony for those who have to live in it is impossible 
as long as we are dependent on lamps, each of which produces 
only one kind of light. If we want powerful sources, for example, 
we also want warmth. If we want warmth, we also want power. 
Presently, we cannot have everything at the same time. 

Leaving the future to the future, we have problems right 
now which current light sources cannot solve; lighting design 
has not been able to follow today's architectural concepts with 
fidelity. Large commercial and office areas need better solutions 
than we now provide. There is at present no acceptable light 
source to effect the kind of humane visual environment in which 
every office worker can work with physical comfort and total 
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consent. Another problem which begs for better solutions is the 
indoor-outdoor environment created by glass walls in homes, 
office buildings, factories, etc.: Glass permits actual mingling of 
the outdoors and indoors to create a deliberate confusion of the 
two realities destroying any sense of being closed in. Lighting 
completely fails architecture in this type of design, for through 
that glass wall daylight can penetrate only so far and at one point 
daylight and artificial light have to mingle as one. This can never 
be done as long as man-made light is not free. 

Compared to ever-changing daylight, the colors, shapes and 
intensities of the artificial light forms produced by electric lamps, 
even with dimmer control, are hopelessly static. The range of 
flexibility with which we can control current light sources is 
minute compared to the flexibility in nature. It is this inflexibility 
which is at the core of all lighting problems at present, and it 
seems important to the development of lighting design to keep 
emphasizing that electric lamps are not the eternal definition of 
man-made light. 

At heart, all design is conceptualist in nature, starting with 
a concept, an inner vision, an abstract form. Wherever this new 
practice called lighting design takes its place in the design world, 
and however it is finally evaluated, it is still design and it too is 
conceptualist in nature. What threatens its survival into a new age 
is the difficulty in abstracting the idea of light in one’s mind. 
We so take light for granted that we do not see it, and if we do 
not see it, we cannot recall it in our memory. We think of “‘light- 
ness” as what is there when darkness is not. We make it happen 
by pulling up the shade in the morning and touching the switch 
at night. We are unaware of its qualities and its potentials, and 
depend on electric lamps to give it definition. 

It would seem, then, that a lighting designer has to train in 
the techniques for seeing light and work at developing a visual 
memory based on what he has seen before he can learn the tech- 
niques of designing with light. This means divorcing light from 
bulbs and fixtures. Tomorrow, industry will provide us with new 
types of light sources and new tools for their control; and the 
day after tomorrow, sun reflectors in space. If today’s light 
sources are its measure, lighting design will not last through the 
present era of light source development. [x] 


Community Involvement 


by JERRY FINROW 


If universities use people in black commu- 
nities as guinea pigs, they should рау for it e 
Advocate architects in some ways limit what 
the community might obtain by disruptive 
means * The university should deliver educa- 
tion rather than planning promises е Advo- 
cacy begins at home 9 These were some opin- 
ions aired at the AIA/ACSA Teachers’ Sem- 
inar in San Francisco, reported here. 


To what extent are the universities becoming 
involved in community action (advocacy) 
projects? The AIA/ ACSA Teachers' Seminar 
focused on this topic or, as the program 
stated, “the role of problem-centered activi- 
ties in educational programs of environmen- 
tal design—the need for engagement with 
societal issues as supplemental experience and 
knowledge to qualify activities in instruction, 
research and public service." Chairman of 
the seminar was Donald D. Hanson, AIA, 
head of the Department of Architecture of 
the University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. 

The seminar drew about 80 persons, many 
of whom were active in advocacy work in 
their universities. While some provisions were 
made for small group meetings, the seminar 
really was a conference with an extensive pro- 
gram of speakers worked out in advance. 
Apparently little effort was made to put to- 
gether a widely representative list, and there 
was a definite bias toward the problems of 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. The 
program could have been more inclusive. 

The links between advocacy and teaching 
were seldom clearly drawn; the main thrust 
of the conference was toward an exploration 
of the state of the art of advocacy planning 
rather than toward the relationship between 
education of environmental designers and 
community involvement. 

The Reverend Jesse Jackson, head of Oper- 
ation Breadbasket in Chicago, was scheduled 
as keynote speaker but had just been arrested 
for leading a demonstration. In his place, 
the Reverend Arthur Brazier, director of the 
Woodlawn Organization of Chicago, spoke to 
the conference topic. After establishing the 
basic position that the black community is 
fed up with the "guinea pig" attitude that 
universities seem to hold concerning com- 
munity involvement, he went on to spell out 
a short history of the establishment's efforts 
to destroy the black community under the 
guise of urban renewal. He pointed out how 
the Chicago Southside renewal projects had 
made living conditions worse than before. 

Community organization was seen by Rev- 
erend Brazier as the primary way of begin- 
ning to coordinate the general need objec- 
tives of the people and directing action to- 
ward attaining those objectives, the implica- 
tion being that advocacy begins with under- 
standing the goals and hopes of the people. 

The Reverend concluded with the state- 
ment that the profession has a staggering 


Pros 
and 
Cons 


challenge and that somehow we must look 
at each project to assess its social rather than 
just its physical appropriateness and be will- 
ing to reject morally reprehensible projects. 
Further, the profession should work directly 
with community organizations on project de- 
velopment and encourage and invite discus- 
sion on projects affecting black communities. 

Herbert Channick of Metropolitan Struc- 
tures Inc., Chicago, spoke on urban strategy. 
holding that it is physically impossible for 
further growth to occur in urban areas. He 
suggested that we need to look to new town 
development as the only realistic solution to 
urban problems, given estimated growth pro- 
jections, and that the federal government 
should initiate a land bank program for future 
new town development. He mentioned the 
present agricultural land banking system as 
a model. 

In the area of housing, Channick pointed 
out, little real faith can be put in low cost 
methods of construction as a means to getting 
more housing because the methods of financ- 
ing constitute such a large portion of housing 
costs. He saw innovations in financing as being 
of utmost importance and the only real way 
at the present time of reducing housing costs 
to an acceptable level for low income people 
through direct cost subsidy. 

Frances Piven, assistant professor of social 
work at Columbia University, opened her 
speech with a number of theoretical ques- 
tions concerning the relationship of “advo- 
cates" to the poor. Her point was basically 
that the poor have no legitimate power by 
virtue of their position in society; therefore, 
their only real weapon is threat of disruption 
of the established order. 

The roots of disruption are born of dis- 
organization and frustration with respect to 
their own conditions as compared with the 
conditions of others. If the advocate sees his 
role as being an organizer of the poor, work- 
ing for constructive change within the so- 
ciety, then he is attempting to control the 
disorganization and frustration into "appro- 
priate societal channels," thus short-cutting 
the only power the poor have: disruption. 

To this extent, she felt that advocates often 
feed false expectations and in some ways 
limit what the community might obtain by 
disruptive means. 

The role of planner and architect advocates 
is substantially different from that of other 
professions, Miss Piven said. While doctors 
and lawyers bring the poor actual services 
that they need, architects and planners only 
bring promises of ways of getting housing, 
schools, etc. She suggested that perhaps the 
advocate role should be to try to assist the 
poor to get as much as possible out of turmoil. 


Mr. Finrow is assistant professor of architecture 
and head of the Center for Environmental Re- 
search at the University of Oregon. 


Kenneth Simmons, a teacher in the De- 
partment of Architecture, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, talked about his experi- 
ence with one of the earliest advocacy 
projects, the Architects Renewal Committee 
of Harlem (ARCH), of which he was a co- 
founder. 

ARCH was established in 1964 to counter 
the planned urban renewal program in Har- 
lem. With the exception of a small project in 
the “triangle” area of Harlem, ARCH has not 
actually managed to see any structures built. 

The kind of work ARCH is primarily in- 
volved in relates less to architects' traditional 
skills and more to those of a community or- 
ganizer and information processing center. 
Simmons inferred that one service he felt 
ARCH has been able to give is in providing 
the community with information about plans 
of the city with respect to developments that 
would affect it. This typifies the role of advo- 
cacy planning: spending great amounts of time 
and energy trying to figure out where and 
how someone is going to “get you" rather 
than trying to create something positive. 

Dr. Robert O'Block, who is with the pro- 
gram on technology and society at Harvard 
University, discussed analysis as a potential 
tool of the advocate. The specific project 
he presented was a study of the impact of 
rent control on housing deterioration in New 
York, carried out by himself and others. The 
results indicated that with the existing hous- 
ing policy and rent control program in New 
York, the present housing stock will continue 
to deteriorate and thus increase rather than 
decrease the housing problem. 

While the analysis itself was a very well 
executed example of urban housing research, 
it appeared to the conference group that such 
thinking assist the establishment rather than 
the poor. Dr. O’Block pointed out that while 
this may sometimes be true, it nevertheless 
should not undermine the fact that decision 
makers rely on analytical studies for informa- 
tion concerning the impact of their decisions. 

Ernest Preacely, director of the Institute of 
Training and Progressive Development based 
in Watts, placed his hope for development of 
the black community in organization for posi- 
tive change through black pride and national- 
ism. The training institute, he said, acts as 
a consultant in development of black orga- 
nizations that are counter or parallel to exist- 
ing social institutions. He felt that these were 
effective means of getting at the established 
order and, in a very special sense, disrupting 
it. The nonblack professional would be wel- 
come only if he were brought in by the blacks 
and had a specific, useful function. Black 
control was seen as essential. 

Hugh M. Zimmers, AIA, consultant to the 
AIA Task Force on Professional Responsi- 
bility to Society, presented a quick summary 
of the initial thinking of that group. Basically 
it suggested movement on four fronts: edu- 
cation, social aspects, politics and creative 
economics. Each area offers a number of pro- 
posals for what the AIA might do to assist 
the poor. 

Under education are programs of assistance 
to the unaccredited black schools of architec- 
ture in the South; a minority scholarship pro- 
gram; on-the-job training programs; continu- 
ing education of the profession; and high 
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school programs to develop environmental 
awareness in the young. Under social aspects 
the proposal suggests that larger firms asso- 
ciate with black firms to assist them in getting 
projects they might not otherwise get; the 
establishment of an urban design team that 
can be called in to assist with special prob- 
lems in communities; and community design 
centers to focus on local problems. The polit- 
ical programs suggest increased lobbying on 
the part of the AIA in order to make known 
the opinions of the profession. Creative eco- 
nomics will focus on work for the coming 
together of economists and architects to 
search for new ideas in investment and new 
ways of evaluating environmental solutions; 
and for reevaluation of tax structures. 

The seminar participants were quite upset 
with the proposals, which seemed to them to 
represent a policy of appeasement. The key 
comments were probably made by Andrew 
Heard, head of the Black Architects Collab- 
orative in Chicago, who said that the entire 
program seemed to him to express neopater- 
nalism and that he would personally work 
against this kind of thinking. He suggested 
that if the AIA was really serious about im- 
proving the conditions of the poor, the In- 
stitute would study ways in which the money 
could be used more effectively rather than 
try to cover every special interest whether 
it assisted the poor or not. 

By the beginning of the third day, the 
group had become quite familiar with the 
basic questions asked in connection with com- 
munity involvement. However, there had been 
little attempt among participants to share 
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knowledge about various projects around the 
country. After repeated changes in the sched- 
ule the third day offered this opportunity. 

A number of projects fell more or less into 
the conventional lines of advocacy work. Both 
the Philadelphia Experiment (Richard Plunz) 
and the Community Projects Laboratory of 
MIT (Hans Harms) reported on community 
involvement that was primarily student or- 
ganized. There were similar reports of little 
actual building success, although some small- 
scale projects were carried out. Questions 
were raised concerning the way in which com- 
munity action projects should be organized 
to accommodate the student best. No real 
conclusions were reached. 

Bernard Spring, AIA, of the City College 
of New York took the position that the poor 
want to be in full control of their own plan- 
ning decisions. This idea led to the develop- 
ment of community planning aids by some 
graduate students at Princeton University. 
The aids, when used after a short training 
course, give fundamental planning skills to 
selected members of the advocacy group. 

Spring's basic thinking was that profes- 
sionals should get out of poor communities 
because these are entirely capable of helping 
themselves once they have the planning skills. 
He suggested that the future role of the pro- 
fessional should be contractual in character, 
insuring responsible action on both sides. 

John Bailey, director of the San Francisco 
Design Center, brought along his staff, which 
also participated in the discussion. The center, 
Bailey related, was begun in 1967. Its initial 
effort was sustained by volunteers; continuing 


support was obtained through a grant from 
OEO. As with other such centers, the staff 
spends perhaps 30 percent of the time at 
drawing boards and the rest in organizing 
and collecting information. Services through 
the center are available to those who would 
not otherwise be able to afford them. The 
center's staff also works for a number of com- 
munity organizations and as consultants with 
a great variety of expertise. No physical 
building has been carried out. Bailey felt that 
the experience had not been very encourag- 
ing and that the future does not look good. 

Roger Katan of Pratt Institute took up the 
general question of student dissent and com- 
munity action. Citing his personal experiences 
he suggested that universities were very con- 
servative in this area and that it is difficult 
to be innovative with students in community- 
involved projects because of administrative 
restrictions. 

Emilio Ambasz, associate curator of de- 
sign of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, brought up the idea of an environ- 
mental university. He saw the potential for 
making the learning experience itself an in- 
tegral part of environmental concern through 
universities based in poor communities. 

Trying to bring the conference back to its 
concern with community involvement, Her- 
man F. P. Goeters, assistant professor of 
architectural design at Yale University, told 
how students had thrown him out of his role 
as teacher, though allowing him to be present. 
The incident suggested to him that students 
can learn as much about power politics in 
class organization as in "real" context. 


Andrew Heard talked about how the Black 
Architects Collaborative in Chicago responds 
to the needs for advocacy planning. BAC is 
unique because it represents one of the few 
all-black architects advocate groups in a large 
city. BAC, like many other advocate groups, 
was born of frustration and disappointment, 
in this case from urban renewal in Chicago’s 
Southside. As might be expected there was a 
closer working relationship between BAC and 
the community than in many other efforts but 
again, little actual design work has been 
carried out. Its main efforts have been to stop 
city plans for new development. 

The university's part was seen by Heard as 
a training ground for the blacks and the poor 
rather than as an agent for change by direct 
community involvement. He stressed the need 
for more black and poor teachers and para- 
professionals to assist the minority student in 
developing cultural awareness as well as skills 
to deal with the problems of his own com- 
munity. If the university does use the poor 
community as a teaching tool, Heard said, 
then it should pay for its uses. He also held 
that a community-based advocacy effort must 
be controlled by people in the community; 
that not only black but also white areas need 
more community involvement; and that ad- 
vocacy begins where you live. 

Gerald M. МеСие, FAIA, head of the De- 
partment of Architecture at the University of 
California at Berkeley and chairman of the 
AIA Committee on the Future of the Profes- 
sion, gave a preliminary discussion of the re- 
port of that committee, a few points from 
which were that current practice ethics may 


need revision to admit links between archi- 
tectural and development services; the spe- 
cialization of parts or functions already oc- 
curring need further recognition and rein- 
forcement through the schools and through 
licensing laws; more public services and lob- 
bying for environmental causes need to be 
carried out at the national level. Only a por- 
tion of the whole study was presented to the 
conference group. 

Dr. Ernest Lynton, dean of Livingston Col- 
lege of Rutgers University, discussed work 
going on at Livingston: to develop a new con- 
cept of an urban university. He sees the uni- 
versity basically as a potential agent of social 
change and feels that only by becoming in- 
volved in response to community problems 
and needs will it be redirected toward society 
rather than being withdrawn from it. The 
need is for the university to go to the people 
where they live rather than for the people 
to come to the university. The implications of 
citizen participation is clear: The university 
must not use the community as a training 
ground but rather be a dispenser of skills and 
a center for problem-focused multidiscipli- 
nary action. 

Livingston College, Dean Lynton declared, 
is a model of how the university can relate 
to poor communities without "using" them. 
By establishing the university in this way, he 
went on, one begins to reform the nature of 
learning, making it less elitist and less suspect 
to the poor. He suggested that university 
teachers concerned with advocate questions 
should deliver education rather than planning 
promises, and work for reformation of the 


nature of the institution as an advocate proj- 
ect of their own. 

At the conclusion of the seminar a minor- 
ity statement was presented and accepted 
(after some debate) by the attendees. It was 
hoped that the statement (see box below) 
would be a guideline for universities. 

The seminar concluded with most attend- 
ants feeling that the whole experience had 
somehow been worth it even though it was 
difficult to know quite why. It had been en- 
couraging to know that there were a number 
of people involved in the same difficult prob- 
lems. Several of us thought it unfortunate that 
the Miyako Hotel had been the conference 
address because it had been built as a result of 
some of the same processes (urban renewal) 
that many had fought against. Others felt that 
there had not been enough free time left for 
people to get together to talk about their 
experiences in a less formal way. 

Generally, it was felt that the seminar had 
not been representative of the whole spectrum 
of work going on in the country. Interesting 
work from Denver, Cincinnati, St. Louis, El 
Paso, Pittsburgh, etc., was never fully dis- 
cussed, only alluded to. Preseminar planning 
organized around the interests of the attend- 
ants might have worked better rather than a 
program set up in advance. 

Finally, there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning setting up some kind of permanent 
means of keeping in touch and sharing experi- 
ences in this field. Hanson indicated that he 
would put the conference material into a book 
and that there would be further documenta- 
tion and contacts in this area. Г] 


The following statement is issued by the 
black people present at this seminar. We 
feel that since advocacy planning is the 
topic of this conference, a hard definition 
of advocacy emanating from the black 
community is required to set a correct con- 
clusion from this seminar. “Advocacy plan- 
ning is the black professionals aiding the 
black community in defining, giving pri- 
ority to and together solving the commu- 
nity’s problems.” This statement excludes 
the idea of exterior forces, first, coming 
into the black communities and second, 
trying to give directions to these various 
communities. 

Combining the irrelevance and in most 
cases misdirection of present architec- 
tural/planning design and teaching meth- 
ods, we strongly question the input that 
untrained and for the most part nonmi- 
nority students can give the minority com- 
munity—a community in dire need of 
hard technical expertise. The black com- 
munity does not need further study but 
does demand realistic committee action— 
the minority community in this country 
has been studied to death. We, the black 
minority here, feel it incumbent upon our 
unfortunate small number to speak out in 
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this interest. In effect, you must stop using 
black communities as guinea pigs in the 
training of your white professionals. We 
resent any minority community being used 
as a training ground and a vehicle for gain- 
ing university research funding, which aids 
the university and not the community. 
If the universities and people represent- 
ing them at this seminar are really con- 
cerned and realistically committed to the 
idea and principles of real advocacy, it is 
strongly recommended that the following 
directions be considered and implemented: 
1. Total, not token, university commit- 
ment in aiding the black/ minority commu- 
nity by giving continuous funding and sup- 
port to minority community planning 
groups. 
2. Immediate university recruitment of 
black/ minority faculty. 
3. Immediate university recruitment of 
black/minority students in realistic num- 
bers of at least one-half of incoming 
classes. 
4. Representatives at this conference shall 
put their universities and proponents of 
advocacy in the vanguard in demanding 
the immediate accreditation of all existing 
black schools of architecture by aiding 
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with full university resources in helping 
these black schools in their development 
at the direction of these schools. 

5. Representatives at this conference shall 
demand that ACSA direct the necessary 
resources for a black/minority seminar to 
involve both professionals and community 
in setting realistic planning standards in 
relation to community and educational 
needs. 

6. In the future, if ACSA proposes to hold 
a conference directing itself toward prob- 
lems of the poor/black/ minority commu- 
nity, it shall a) invite and finance full 
poor/black/minority participation from 
both professional and community sectors 
or b) not hold such a neopaternalistic gath- 
ering to develop artificial formulas to 
supposedly aid the роог/ МасК/ minority 
community. 

This conference should go on record in 
agreement with these six points and in- 
dividual schools should direct their power 
and prestige toward achieving these points. 

The Black Minority Committee at the 
AIA/ACSA conference: WILLIAM Mc- 
NEIL, ERNEST PREACELY, DAVID SHARPE, 
MYLES STEVENS, JERRY LINDSAY, ANDREW 
HEARD, KENNETH SIMMONS. 
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Education: A No 


! 
by MARTIN D. GEHNER, АТА 


PDP is the name of the АТА” new continuing 
education program. It has been in operation 
for just one year, with a good measure of suc- 
cess and a bold outlook for 1970 and beyond. 


“Although the ultimate responsibility for pro- 
fessional development rests with the individual 
himself, we in the professional and educational 
fields should not make it so difficult for that 
individual to realize his legitimate aspira- 
tions and hopes." 

This echo of the 1968 AIA Committee on 
Internship and Continuing Education will not 
be silenced as long as change and growth 
dominate the profession. 

Wisdom and knowledge are essential roots 
for professional competence and responsibili- 
ty. Development insists upon a continuance of 
education which permeates every facet of 
growth and change. He who understands and 
applies this knowledge in a responsible and 
courageous manner is the liberating force of 
the future. 

Knowledgeable individuals perform in di- 
rect relation to their ability, their will and their 
continuous effort to systematically guide their 
professional development. There is probably 
no thrill to match that of succeeding while you 
are vigorous and can enjoy the rewards of 
professional accomplishments. 

The Professional Development Program is 
not a magic substitute for individual labors, 
but it is a distinct part of the opportunities 
which the AIA Ad Hoc Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education has opened through the 
initiation of the Circuit Courses of 1969. 

These courses in programming, law, fi- 
nance, and specifications have been extremely 
valuable professional programs and have also 
yielded some vital information for the devel- 
opment of future programs. Additional 
courses in management, liability and arbitra- 
tion, economics, and urban design have served 
to broaden the scope of professional develop- 
ment still further. 

The entire 1969 PDP—eight courses and 
20 presentations of one to three days—have 
been possible through the financial support of 
the supplemental dues program. 

Acknowledgement is due the AIA staff, the 
courses' faculty and the hosting chapters of the 
PDP for their cooperation and assistance. The 
process has been a significant exercise in co- 
ordination but still, it reveals need for im- 
provement. 

The Ad Hoc Committee has focused on its 
responsibility to initiate a professional devel- 
opment pilot program based on priority needs 
as documented from the 1968 survey. This 
program must intensify in both breadth and 
Mr. Gehner is chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Continuing Education. 


depth. Its outreach must expand with new re- 
sources such as a monograph series, films, 
tapes and correspondence courses. Interpro- 
fessional involvement, along with intern and 
student participation, will broaden the per- 
spective of improved professional capabilities 
and resources. The national committee must 
be given the funds to enable it to improve its 
capacity to assist and to answer the needs of 
the various AIA components. 

The task of developing a comprehensive 
continuing education program cannot be sep- 
arated from the operational requirements of 
the pilot program: to coordinate activities at 
many levels; to identify, document and dis- 
seminate resource information; to be respon- 
sive to national and local professional needs; 
to implement courses; to evaluate programs; 
to develop professional development materi- 
als; to disseminate current program informa- 
tion rapidly; and, most importantly, to main- 
tain communications with the chapters. 

An operational structure has been proposed 
for the development of the PDP program, 
based on a growth pattern which allows for 
balancing of supply and demand. Briefly, this 
proposal begins with the establishment of 
a full-time staff position (and operational 
support) of a national director of PDP. This 
step is followed by an expansion of the exist- 
ing PDP into a center for professional devel- 
opment and eventual establishment of regional 
PDP centers. 

Herein lies the key purpose of PDP opera- 
tions and responsibilities. The components 
must be free to develop their own continuing 
education programs based on their own spe- 
cial needs. The committee/staff/center must 
extend nationally the opportunities, resources 
and programs for the individual professional 
advancement of all ALA members. 

The experience gained from the 1969 PDP 
clearly shows that the supply must catch up 
with the demand and that nothing less than a 
thorough and articulate set of objectives and 
priorities with operational guidelines can be 
accepted. 

The 1970 PDP will expand in scope. In- 
tensive effort is being made to investigate the 
prospects for developing and offering courses 
in construction systems and operations, con- 
struction management, construction industrial- 
ization, application of tax laws, public rela- 
tions techniques, in-practice communications, 
architectural lighting, cost estimating in prac- 
tice, practical computer applications, develop- 
ment and contracts, along with extended of- 
ferings of professional liability and arbitration, 
practice of architecture in urban design, eco- 
nomics of construction and modern manage- 
ment techniques. 

The Ad Hoc Committee recommends that 
a larger, permanent and active committee with 
adequate operational funds be established to 
conduct a highly coordinated and comprehen- 
sive continuing education program for the 
practitioners. 

Such an independent committee has, in 
fact, been established and will function in 
1970 as the Joint Committee on Continuing 
Education. It includes representation from 
the AIA, ACSA and NCARB. A new assistant 
director of Continuing Education Programs 
has also been appointed to direct the 1970 
Professional Development Program. О 
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want you to make us the - 


worlds biggest rug. 


That’s what the Nassif people asked us for their 
new 10-story block-square building in Washington. 

Of course what we installed isn’t really a “гир.” 
It’s 128,000 square yards of Antron" nylon carpet 
which went into the building that houses the entire 
U.S. Department of Transportation. 


Aldon won this record contract in competition 
with just about every other major carpet manufac- 9 
turer in the country. Ф P., Commercial Carpets 
Because what Nassif wanted from us wasn’t just Aldon Industries Inc. ig 
our fine Aldon carpet. Ov) New York, N.Y. 10016 
Nassif wanted our Aldon Carpet System. 9 E 
The famous System that takes over the entire job. THEBINNOVAIORS equ. ATE са | 
We have top engineers and technicians on our TUI 
staff who will supply you with a detailed program of Ф El 
your total operation. From specifying the right carpet Ф vc А 
according to traffic-and-use areas, right on through TITLE : "T 
installation and maintenance. All of it planned to save Ф Am МАМЕ | 
you miles and miles of money every inch of the way. 9 і mm й 
But the full story is too big to be told here. oss — HUNC ION 
So we've prepared a brand new booklet. Send for it. CITY = ___$ТАТЕ ZIP. B 
UT БЫН БЕШ БЫШ БЕШ ШЕШ БЕШ ЕШ ЕШ ЕШ 1... 


The Aldon Carpet System features Antron® nylon апа 501* nylon. *DuPont certification mark. 
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The Architecture Machine 

by Nicholas Negroponte 

The use of computers to aid the architectural 
designer and urban planner is already 
beyond the experimental stage and part of 
the workaday routine of many professionals. 
There are, for example, machines that 
transform two-dimensional drawings into 
three-dimensional perspective displays and 
others that check myriad aspects of a de- 
sign against specifications and tolerance 
requirements. The Architecture Machine 
looks several machine generations ahead 
of these to a future in which genuine man- 
machine dialogue is achieved, when man 
and machine will act together on something 
closer to equal terms toward a common 
goal, each contributing his-its own char- 
acteristic faculty. 

The text is augmented with over 200 illus- 
trations. The pictures are independent of 
the text, and the reader should be able to 
grasp much of the meaning from the pic- 
tures and captions alone. 
$5.95, paper 


Emerging Methods in Environmental 
Design and Planning 

edited by Gary T. Moore 

The research reports and discussions in 
this book are concerned with new methods 
for solving the problems of the physical 
environment. 

The larger part of the volume is devoted to 
presentations and evaluations of specific 
new methods. Some areas are covered in 
depth—for example building layout models, 
problem structuring, and computer-aided 
design—while others, necessarily because 
of the tremendous range of research under- 
way, are limited to only two or three repre- 
sentative reports. To assist the reader, 
each section of the volume begins with a 
brief introduction and is concluded by a 
summary and commentary. 
$18.50 


A Systems Analysis Model of Urbanization 
and Change: 

An Experiment in Interdisciplinary Education 
by Carl Steinitz and Peter Rogers, 

and associates 

This is a report of an experiment in inter- 
disciplinary education for environmental 
planning recently carried out at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design. It represents an 
attempt to use a studio course as a vehicle 
for synthesizing the analytical data and 
approaches of four different disciplines: 
Landscape Architecture, Engineering, City 
and Regional Planning, and Urban Design. 
Aims of the study were to develop a better 
method of exploration and of interdiscipli- 
nary teaching which would lead to great 
understanding of urbanization complexities, 
and to develop techniques that could be 
used in actual planning and design proc- 
esses. 

$8.95 

All prices subject to change 


The MIT Press 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 7 
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Personal Space: The Behavioral Basis of De- 
sign. Robert Sommer. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 177 pp. $2.45. 

Architecture ` deals with space. We all 
know that. We go back to our textbooks, 
and we don’t have to look far to find 
Giedion’s Space, Time and Architecture or 
Zevi’s Architecture as Space reminding us 
that architecture does deal with space. 

We don’t even have to go that far back 
into our textbooks. We merely have to open 
an architectural book or magazine—any ar- 
chitectural book or magazine—and gaze in 
silent admiration at magnificent photographs 
of architectural spaces. We may encounter a 
beautiful cafeteria, with beautiful tables and 
chairs arranged in beautiful order; or a 
beautiful auditorium with a beautiful red 
carpet and a beautiful grand piano; or a 
plaza with beautiful green trees and beauti- 
ful weather in an even more beautiful sun- 
set. And we look at these spaces knowing 
that this is architecture. For architecture 
deals with space. Any architect knows that! 

However, somehow, after looking at all 
of these beautiful photographs, we feel 
something is missing. The plaza stares at 
us with empty eyes; the auditorium with 
empty sounds; the cafeteria with empiy 
smells. We can still see the beautiful spaces. 
We have been trained to see them. But, 
somehow, only emptiness and silence stare 
back at us. Spaces become cold and dead 
spaces in these cold and dead photographs. 
For man is nowhere. 

"Lavishly colored photographs in glossy 
magazines," writes Dr. Sommer, “show 
empty rooms and corridors, tables fully set 
with plates, silverware and wine glasses, an 
open book on the sofa, and a fire burning 
in the hearth but not a sign of people any- 
where." Vainly we search for man in these 
beautiful photographs of beautiful empty 
spaces. But man has for a long time been 
missing from our architecture. The archi- 
tect, Sommer adds, “іп his training and prac- 
tice, learns to look at buildings without peo- 
ple in them." Is this architecture? Could it 
be that architecture only deals with dead 
spaces after all? No, says Robert Sommer. 
Architecture deals with something more vi- 
brant and exciting. Architecture deals with 
people. Architecture deals with life. And it 
is this life and these people that generate 
reasons for any space to exist. What is a 
space for, we must ask ourselves, if it isn't 
for someone to experience it? 

After reading the opening pages of this 
book, our previous certainties about archi- 
tecture begin to crumble, while new ones 
begin to take form. And we must thank Dr. 
Sommer, “а psychologist in the design 
fields," as he calls himself, for reminding 
us what architecture really deals with. 

Throughout the book he proceeds care- 
fully to let us know that “The long-range 
question is not so much what sort of en- 
vironment we want, but what sort of man 
we want," and he calls attention to ways 

continued on page 64 


Т MATOT DUMBWAITERS 
SPEED MEDICAL AID AT 
OUST. FRANCIS 


At St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, Illinois, 7 
dumbwaiters in combination with an inter 
com system are being used to increase 
hospital efficiency. With a new addition in- 
creasing their capacity from 385 to 516 beds, 
the new system was introduced to relieve 
the added burden on their staff. 


The lifts are used in different areas: 


“ Surgery to pathological specimen 
* Surgery to blood bank 


* In-Patient specimen lab to 
4 patient floors 


* X-ray film storage to filing 

* Pharmacy to store room 

* Lab clean-up to store room 

* Medical records to store room 


BENEFITS: The new dumbwaiter with the 
intercom system provides St. Francis with 
4 important benefits: 1.) Service is speeded 
up in critical areas; 2.) Closer infection con- 
trol can be maintained during surgery; 3.) 
More patients can be serviced with less 
help; 4.) Efficient operation ... no frenzied 
corridor dashes, less breakage and thefts. 

Matot specializes in developing units to 
solve any problem, and provides free engi- 
neering services, too. 


Write for descriptive brochure! 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W.Altgeld Avenue: Chicago, Illinois 60614 
312 Lincoln 9-2177 
Specializing in Dumbwaiters since 1888 


i ln 2да 
See our catalog in Sweet's Mat S 
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oVAara Plan SPACE DIVIDERS 


designed to meet the needs 
of today's schools 


Basic components of Vara-Plan are 
sturdy panels joined by anodized 
aluminum posts fitted with con- 
centric receptacles which allow 
the panel to move through a 
variety of angles. Concave verti- 
cal edge extrusions conform to 
the post radius and allow no 
sight gaps. As many as 4 panels 
may radiate from a single post. 


Efficient long length, straight line 
division of space is provided by 
wide stanced RDF units in basic 
lengths of 6’ and 8’. Concealed 
panel to frame assembly is com- 
pletely tamper proof. 
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Vara*Plan is at the very heart of the Open Plan concept which is 
revolutionizing the school field today. Designed specifically for dividing 
classrooms and partitioning off special projects and work areas, they offer 
quick and easy rearrangement into any desired configuration to suit any 
teaching situation. 


Sturdily made, beautifully detailed and furnished in colors that complement 
the most modern decor . . . they are available in any combination of 
tackboard and chalkboard facings you may wish and can be accessorized 
with wardrobe racks and book or boot shelves. 


School planners welcome their efficiency and durability . . . teachers 
appreciate their compatibility with any learning atmosphere. 


Look into these versatile units—they're designed with you in mind. 
For complete information write for catalog VA- 920 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
"The Coat Rack People" 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 60126 
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these environinents may and do affect the 
lives of men. But do not think this is a 
philosophical book, even though Dr. Som- 
mer does not hesitate to introduce difficult 
ethical problems yet to be solved. Rather 
than a cold treatise on personal space, this 
book, properly subtitled “The Behavioral 
Basis of Design,” enumerates and studies 
different kinds of behavior, trying to cor- 
relate them to the physical space. 

Beginning with those hidden cultural di- 
mensions which anthropologist Edward Hall 
previously pointed out, Sommer isolates 
problems of "privacy, spatial invasions and 
small group ecology" in the first part of the 
book, which deals with "spatial behavior": 
How close can people be brought together 
and under what circumstances; what con- 
stitutes offensive and defensive positions 
within a given space; how space dominance 
affects leadership and status; in short, how 
do people (mostly Americans) use space, 
are some of the questions he studies. 

But, what is more important to us, he 
analyzes, in the second part of the book, what 
he calls "special settings," specific environ- 
ments designed for refuge and therapy, for 
learning, for drinking and for sleeping and 
studying, suggesting possible design solutions 

4 ' for the problems they present. 
EN This is not to be taken as a conclusive 
mos compal : book by any means. Quite to the contrary, 
à he states the need for further observation of 
ә ә human behavior, and, what is even more 
drink in fown essential, the need for testing, for follow- 
ing up the design solution once it is built. He 
argues that this is the only way we can dis- 
2 cover whether our design premises were сог- 
Compare it! Haws wall-mounted rect, and whether new solutions to sim- 
HWTA is the neatest, most compact Паг problems can improve upon existing 


cooler on the market. Perfect ones. In fact, he is not afraid to tell us that 
Т | к Writ what we have been calling building pro- 
on any Wall—any place. Write gram “is a misnomer for a_ preliminary 


today for the colorful Haws Water analysis that should be more philosophical 
Cooler Catalog. than technical, a statement of purpose rather 

than a list of hardware." (Italics mine.) He 
Haws Drinking Faucet Company, also shatters the architect's illusive dream of 
1441 Fourth Street Berkeley the perfect utopian space for "there is no 
California 94710 ы : situation that is ideal for everyone all of the 


| time." And he is right. Man is constantly 
changing in time. We are. Each of us is. 
What is fashionable today may not be so 
tomorrow or perhaps was not yesterday. 
And as we change with time, so does space 
change, for our needs change and with them 
our preceptions. It is then possible to un- 
derstand that architecture deals with space 
and time because it deals primarily with 
people. 

Perhaps one day we will not be ashamed 
of seeing ourselves in those beautiful photo- 
graphs of spaces, no longer empty and no 
longer in perfect order, but full of life. 
Perhaps one day we will realize that it is 
us, men, who make architecture possible. 
Perhaps one day he who is not there, the 
missing man, will once again appear in our 
architecture. 

We should constantly remember what the 
teacher said to the young student who 
claimed his building had a great view of a 
lake: "Buildings, young man, have no eyes. 
but we do." ЈОЅЕ К. BERNARDO, AIA 


drinking fountains and faucets, 
emergency eye/face-wash 
fountains and drench showers, 
dental fountain/cuspidors 

and lab faucets 
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А winning 
design uses 
Buckingham® 

Slate... 


naturally 


The Michigan State 

Society of Architects 
awarded Gunnar 

Birkerts & Associates 

the 1967 Award of Merit 

for the stately 

Fisher Administration Center, 
University of Detroit. 

The enrichment and dimension 
of natural texture was gained 
by wrapping the forty-six 
four-story columns in 
genuine unfading natural cleft 
Buckingham? Slate. 

The additional use 

of Buckingham? Slate to 

pave the broad podium-plaza 
also had both practical 

and esthetic values. 
Information in 

SWEETS and STONE Catalogs. 


Balthazar Korab 


ШӘ BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


EN 1103 EAST MAIN STREET • RICHMIOND,VIRGINIA 23219, TELEPHONE 703-643-8365 i 


Motor, Mechanica! or 
Manual Operated Metal Rolling — 


Service Doors ө Fire Doors 
Fire Shutters 
Counter Shutters ө Grilles 
and Power Operators 


Kinnear has the rolling metal closure to 
fit every need, from the small counter 
opening to a large doorway for air cargo 
terminals, or the complete front of a shop- 
ping mall—operated manually or auto- 
mated with efficient pushbutton control. 
They save you time, space, labor costs and 
increase protection. 

Kinnear products have been proved for 
over 70 years. And for your emergency 
need, Kinnear parts depots and service 
centers are nationwide. 


Also Kinnear Overhead Doors in wood, 
steel and aluminum 


*Write TODAY for Catalog 


Saving Ways in Doorways Since 1895 ча 


KINNEAR CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries 
2117 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43216 


FACTORIES: 


Columbus, Ohio 43216 * San Francisco, Calif. 94124 
Centralia, Wash. 98531 % Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Offices & Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Listed in Yellow Pages under ‘‘Doors.’’ Also see Sweet’s! 
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SERVICES 


To order single copies of items listed, circle 
number on card that corresponds to number 
beside each listed item. Send no money now. 
The charge, if any, is noted for each item 
and you will be billed for this amount. 


Current Issue Reprints 
Single copies free 


1 Beersheba: Symbol of a National Policy 
--р. 37 


2 The Uses of Light and Light Sources in 
Design—p. 45 


Previous Issue Reprints 
Single copy prices as noted 


21 Practice Profile: Frank Grad & бопз-— 
8 pp.; 25¢ 
Meeting the challenge of the new age 
through expanded services 


22 Contractual General Conditions—6 рр.; 
25¢ 


Viewing basic legal relationships 


23 Where Is Architecture Going?—12 pp.; 
504 
Digest of the Future of the Profession’s 
conference at Airlie House 


24 Testing the Rainbow—4 pp.; 25¢ 
An aid in visual matching of colors 


25 The Western House—10 pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio of 10 of the best projects in 
the Western Home Awards program 


26 Buildings for All to Use—14 pp.; 50¢ 
Standards for barrier-free architecture 


27 Making Room for the Atom—S pp.; 25¢ 
Joint venture of 20th century magnitude 


28 Professional Development Program—12 
pp.; 25¢ 
Four articles on the program’s background 
and objectives 


29 New Dimensions in Air Rights—5 pp.; 
254 
An analysis of two dual-purpose structures 


30 Dialogue and Discovery—S pp.; 25¢ 
А look at VPI's Inner College of Environ- 
mental Design 


31 The Sheer Joy of Sketching—7 pp.; 25é 
A portfolio with random notes 


32 Library Buildings 1968 Awards Program 
—4 pp.; 254 
A portfolio of seven projects 


33 Anatomy of the Mall—10 pp.; 256 
A definitive study of this pedestrian con- 
cept 


34 Practice Profile: Wallace K. Harrison, 
FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


35 Radiation Shielding—11 pp.; 256 
An architectural primer 


36 The Big Ground Wave—S pp.; 25¢ 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


37 Adventure in the Pursuit of Excellence 
—S pp.; 25¢ 
A review of the controversial Bard Awards 


Special Orders 
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and prices 


77 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, information 
and prices 


78 Reprints in quantity, information and 
prices 


79 1970 Steel Deck Institute Design Manual 
New 12 page manual contains standard 
load tables for narrow, intermediate and 
wide rib decks. Details on latest fire ratings 
from one to two hours, the latest revisions 
of the Basic Design Specifications, Archi- 
tects Specifications and the SDI Code of 
Recommended Practice. 


80 Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information, subscription price 


81 Your Building and Your Architect, 18- 
page booklet for clients 


82 Checklist for Cities, a working guide for 
urban analysis 


83 NACA Ceiling Systems Handbook, order 
form 


84 AIA Journal Annual Index, 1969, single 
copy free 


ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES You can 


AIA JOURNAL Washington, D.C. 202-393-7050 depend on 
WM. Dubey Номт, JR., FAIA, Publisher SWIMQUIP! 


HENRY E. KLEINER, Business Manager 
Harry MILLER, Production Manager 


Atlanta 30305 3108 Piedmont Rd. N.E. 404-233-6729 
District Managers Morgan Pirnie 
Harold Brown 


Cleveland 44137 15600 Greendale Rd. 216- 663-8300 


(Maple Heights) District Manager Richard J. Satola 
Dallas 75205 6617 Snider Plaza 214- 369-8621 


District Manager Stanley T. Poag 


Los Angeles 90057 2801 W. Sixth St. 213-388-2286 
District Managers Johnny Johnson 
Jim Moreland 


New York 10016 271 Madison Ave. 212-685- 9620 
District Managers Robert L. Bassinette 
Harold D. Mack, Jr. 


таяды ы = SSS Swimquip is known as “Тһе Friendly 
North Miami 33161 1005 N.E. 125th St. 305-891-2414 Giant" of the swimming pool industry 


"pee because: 
5 E District Manager John J. Kelly 1. Swimquip is the world’s largest 
St. Louis 63101 Paul Brown Building 314-241-1965 - a. SAT са 
District Managers Jim Wright 2. Swimquip manufactures the most 
Steve E. Wright iue line of equipment in the 
Paul Patty 3. Swimquip's regional sales managers 
"—— й z are spread across the Free World and 
Sausalito 94965 3030 Bridgeway Building 415-332-9226 are ently any pool location. This is 
(San Francisco) District Managers Jerry Nowell the industry's most complete staff of 
qualified swimming pool specialists 
Gene Watts that can serve you anywhere. 


Swimquip means quality and 
operations efficiency 

For example, the Swimquip HRL filter for 
large commercial and municipal pools is 
equipped with a single lever backwash 


ADVERTISERS 115 Follansbee Steel Corporation. .... . 11 valve. This idea makes it possible 
118 Нау/5 Drinking Faucet Company . . 64 to let your maintenance man 
119 Hillyard Chemical Company 69 or life guard take 
As an aid in using the Information Service Hope's Windows, Incorporated 19 саге x x 10 
Card, the circle number is listed before each 187 Kinnear Corporation 66 i ai mn и 
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met 191 W. К. Meadows, Incorporated. ... 73 knows how to 
184 Amarlite Products TO: 186 The MIT Press 62 sag 
104  Azrock Floor Products. . Cov. 4 " di Hg жайы solve them. 
Қ incu ч 164 Montgomery Elevator 21 In the West Call 213/443-4211 
107 Buckingham-Virginia Slate Corp. . .65 2 ы | “Ask for George Bowman" 
144 Burke Rubber Company ... 16b-16c 00 К.С. Musson Rubber Company. . . . 70 In Central US Call 214/357-3801 
нына Баса tay 161 Тһе Natcor Company. ... 71 ы for m preg i ғ 
odd E 129 Patcraft Mills, Incorporated 9 | E HET ОСО 
183 Cabin Crafts ......12 173 Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing 
166 Construction Specifications | Со. 13 SWIMQUIP INC. 
Institute ‚.23 159 Russwin Division, Emhart Corp. ІШ а) 
2 2 ED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
151 P. & F. Corbin Division Emhart 193 Sargent & Greenleaf "T 70 gue XD со OF SWIMMING POOLM 
Corporation 4 188 Swimquip, Incorporated xw uw 3301 Gilman Road, EI Monte, Calif./1121 Huff 
160  Cordley Division of Eaton, Yale 157 Talk-A-Phone Company 20 Raad, ЖОЛ, н, Оса ра Manana Dris 
& Towne, Incorporated 16 189 Tiffany Stand Company 68 Canada/Blvd. Miguel sie Cervanies e 
111 Dover Corporation, Elevator Div..2-3 182 United States Gypsum Company 8| nma "owner Ы; 45 Victoria, Ausiralfa/ 
155 Dow Badische Company Соу. З 139 Vogel-Peterson Company .... 63 CAN 203-205 Cashel St., Christchurch, 
185 Electric Heating Association ...17-18 141 Henry Weis Manufacturing | 
192 Eliason Easy Swing Door Division. . 74 Company 59 


112 Elkay Manufacturing Company...6-7 143 Zero Weather Stripping Company 22. 
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BENE ee ee КТА om.r 


Protect your customer's fine new 


Designed in the Tiffany Tradition 


place it on a Tiffany stand. 


You're not really going to let your customer put that expensive new 
typewriter—or copier, or dictating machine, or calculator—on a 
flimsy old table or stand, or on an unreachable file cabinet or the 
corner of somebody’s desk? Of course not! He has a substantial in- 
vestment to protect and you will have a happy customer if you sell 
him a Tiffany stand. Tiffany is the one name in office machine stands 
that represents the kind of quality—that offers the kind of protection 
—your customer’s new machine deserves. So place it on a Tiffany 
stand so he can move it around, confidently, where it can be used 
by more than one operator. 


Write for full-color literature and find out why leading office ma- 
chine manufacturers prefer Tiffany under their machines—and why 
Tiffany is the world’s leading seller of office machine stands. 


Tiffany Stand Company 


Division of Tiffany Industries 
230 South Bemiston, Saint Louis, Missouri 63105 (314) 863-6766 
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events 


AIA State and Region 


April 23-25: Gulf States Region, Biloxi, Miss. 
May 4-6: North Central States Region, Lake 
Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wis. 


National 


April 18-22: National Conference on Reli- 
gious Architecture, Marriott Twin Bridges 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

April 19-22: National Conference of States 
on Building Codes and Standards, Mid- 
town Holiday Inn, Wichita, Kan, 

April 23-26: American Institute of Interior 
Designers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York 

April 30-May 1: American Institute of Steel 
Construction National Engineering Con- 
ference, Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

May 3-7: National Association of Architec- 
tural Metal Manufacturers, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 

May 16-22: Building Officials Conference of 
America, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach 

May 21-22: Building Research Institute 
(Transferring School Building Systems Ex- 
perience), Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

June 7-11: First National Congress on Opti- 
mum Population and Environment, Pick 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 

June 8-10: Construction Specifications Insti- 
tute Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago 

June 17-19: National Exposition of Contract 
Interior Furnishings, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 

June 18-20: NCARB Annual Meeting, Shera- 
ton-Boston Hotel, Boston 

June 19-21: ACSA Annual Meeting, Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston 

June 21-25: АТА Convention, Sheraton-Bos- 
ton Hotel, Boston (recessed session, Lon- 
don, June 29) 


International 


April 27-29: International Symposium on 
Plastics in Building, Rotterdam, Holland 
May 17-22: World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning, Barcelona 

May 24-31: UIA Seminar on the Emerging 
Social Role of Schools, Vienna 

June 29-July 24: Ekistics Month (Networks 
and Human Settlements), Athens Center of 
Ekistics, Athens 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


June 1: Applications due, Cintas Fellowships 
in Art. Contact: Institute of International 
Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10017 


Tours 


May 13: Grand Trek to Japan and Expo 770, 
departing from Kansas City, for 14 days 
with optional extension to Hong Kong and 
Hawaii. Contact: Herbert Е. Duncan, AIA, 
800 W. 47th St, Kansas City, Mo., 
64112 L1 
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< FLOOR TREATMENTS 


. . Used in America's Newest, 
2 Most Modern Buildings 


Nathan Hale School at Crestwood, Ill. 
Architects: The Perkins & Will Partnership, 
Chicago, White Plains, N.Y., and Washington, D.C. 


Hillyard seals, finishes and cleaners are the superior 
choice for use on every type of floor in every type of 
structure — from schools to airport terminals, from office 
buildings and shopping centers to hospitals and nursing 
homes. 

The reason: repeated proof that Hillyard products pro- 
vide (1) better, longer-lasting protection for the surface; 
(2) enhanced appearance; and (3) easier, more eco- 
nomical maintenance. 


WRITE FOR UP-DATED SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


It contains a Sweets Architectural Catalog; Spec-Data 
sheets on seven widely specified products; and a treat- 
ment folder for every type of floor. 


In ring binder form, each copy is numbered so that you 
will be furnished with new inserts as still later informa- 
tion becomes available. Write for your copy on your 
letterhead. 


Hillyard architectural consultants are ready to recom- 
mend proper, approved treatments for the floors you 
specify; and to supervise application at the job site. 


HILLYARD 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 


T. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A. 
Totowa, N.J. San Jose, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Tex. 
IN CANADA: Calgary, Alberta EN m 
London, Ontario SINCE 1907 

The most widely recommended and 
approved freatments for every surface 


Uff 
х A—— | THE WHITE HOUSE 


BECAUSE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
REMEMBERED WITH 


WHITE HOUSE", A 
VIRGINIA PLANTA- 
TION OWNED BY 

HIS WIFE, HE 
SUGGESTED THE 
NEW EXECUTIVE 
MANSION BE CALLED 
BY THE SAME МАМЕ. 


MANHATTAN 


THE MANHATTAN (OR MANNA-HA-TA) MEANS 
PRACTICAL PATRIOT | ар ace OF DRUNKENNESS!" WHEN THE 
THE PRACTICAL ITALIAN EXPLORER, VERRAZ ANO 
PATRIOT /6 ONE LANDED ON THE ISLAND HE ENTERTAINED 
WHO BUYS U.S. THE INDIANS WITH AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY 
SAVINGS BONDS OF "FIREWATER" THE RESULTS WERE 
BECAUSE IT HELPS AS EXPECTED! 

HIS GOVERNMENT 
WHILE IT HELPS HIM 
BUILD HIS OWN: 
PERGONAL SECURITY! 


MAKE THE TEAM! 


YOU MAKE THE TEAMWHEN YOU JOIN MILLIONS OF OTHER 
AMERICANS WHO BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS THROUGH THE 


How strong Brot SA ES PLAN TIS EASY AUTOMATIC AND 
must a 
door holder be? 


Strong enough so you needn't worry about replace- 
ment. We've been taking the worry out of locks and 
door hardware since 1857. 

And here's something else you don't worry about: 
any S&G door holding device may be used on right 
or left hand doors. Singlehandedly eliminates instal- 
lation problems. 

Get the facts on the strong-arm door 
holder from S&G. Mail coupon today. 


KOROSEAL-VINYL 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, INC. ach | i, TREADS 
24 Seneca Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 14621 c ELM ~ 

ponas ада а ccc қ сола та раға аа 1 

| [ ] Please send information on S&G door holders. | 

| Please send information on S&G security devices. | 5 Colors 

| 8 Sizes 

| | Safety Design 

| пате | Matching Coved Risers 

| | 

| firm | For Economy, Safety and Beauty 

| aa | Architects favor Musson KOROSEAL-VINYL treads 

| 84658 for many multi-family complexes; also factories, 

ic : | shops, stores, theaters, etc. These treads are eas- 

| city state zip | ily cut to fit, resist oil and grease, are easy to 

| Dept. АІ-470 | clean, low cost, non-porous and durable. 

eo ә Write For Catalog and Prices 
THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 
1320 Archwood Ave. Akron, Ohio 44306 
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Confidential. 


The secret of Natcor’s patented 


Adjustable Butt Hinge 
is just a little thing. 


But little things do mean a lot. Case in point: This 
beautifully designed patented, ball bearing hinge 
has a little something extra that means quite a 
lot: the set screw in the lower half of the hinge. 

Natcor doors come to the job site with the 
hinges adjusted for perfect clearance and align- 
ment in normal installations. If, however, the 
installer should run into any kind of special in- 
stallation problems, he can change the clearances 
by simply loosening the set screw and raising or 
lowering the door as required. 

We put a little something extra into everything 
we make. That’s the secret of Natcor quality... 
and quality is never a little thing at Natcor. 


Circle 161 on information card 


For full information on Natcor’s complete line 
of doors and entrances, see our catalog in Sweets, 
or write: 


THE NATCOR COMPANY 
SINCE 1920 
P.O. BOX 9321, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 
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Three...two... 
one... 

in any 
countdown to 
performance... 
 eount on | 
Weld-Crete® 


. Weld-Crete, the original 

_ chemical bonding agent for 
concrete, was successfully 
applied to effect repair and 
reduce maintenance in the 
vicinity of the Saturn V . 
flame trench subjected to 
7,500,000 ibs. of thrust and 

heat from Apollo XII. 


. Engineering division of TWA, 
maintenance contractor at 
Kennedy Space Center, 
investigated the results of 
using Weld-Crete: 


“Тһе flame trench is edged 
with a wall that was originally 
capped with steel plates. The 
thermal excursion coupled . 
wtih the pressures of a 
launch, consistently caused 
extensive damage to the 
steel caps. To avoid the 

expensive repairs after each 

_ faunch, the walls were 
redesigned, replacing the 
steel cap with expanded : 
metal covered with refractory 
concrete. Weld-Crete . . . 
was utilized to bond the 
"materials together. This 
design has proven to be 
very satisfactory in its 
ability to resist damage . . . 


“Weld-Crete is also used as 
a bondíng agent for most 
blast-damaged concrete 
repairs in the pad area, and 
experience has indicated that 
it is most satistactory. 


“The utilization of Weld- 
Crete to solve the recurring 
problem on the trench walls 
has resulted in a substantial 
Saving to the Government. 
The recent Apollo ХІ! launch 
resulted in less damage than 
any of the previous launches.” 


When performance of the 

bonding agent counts, you 

can specify Weld-Crete with confidence. 
Weld-Crete provides a sure bond between 
concrete and any structurally sound 
surface. Economical for bonding concrete 
cverlays and portland cement terrazzo 
direct to base slabs . . . mortar setting 
beds, stucco, cement plaster and 
cementitious finishes to concrete, 
masonry, metal and other surfaces. 


Weld-Crete may seem “out of this world" 


but its concrete results 
are very down-to-earth! 


Weld-Crete? 


LARSEN PRODUCTS CORP. 
Rockville, Md. 208 
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letters 


The New Format: Yeas and Nays 


The new AIA JOURNAL format is beautiful; 
changes in philosophy and arrangement are 
successful, clean and clear. Communications 
between the Institute and its members have 
been improved. Stay with it. 


A. CALVIN HOILAND, АТА 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Here’s a vote against your new format, and 
I'll be very surprised if this is the first com- 
plaint you receive. The old format was dis- 
tinctive in type style, layout, paper and just 
about everything else. Your new issue lacks 
any distinction and appears to be an economy 
model. All change isn’t progress. 
LEE C. KNELL, AIA 
Provo, Utah 


ED. NOTE: A gloss-coated paper, which produces more 
faithful reproductions, both in black and white and in 
color (which we hope to use on occasion in later months), 
has replaced the dull-coated stock. The 50-pound weight 
remains the same, 


May I be one of the many to congratulate 
the JOURNAL on its new format? But I won- 
der why it still chooses to use the old staples 
instead of adopting the magic gluing system 
used by most of the architectural magazines 
that makes it so easy for compulsive clippers- 
out to separate the pages. 
ELISABETH Сот, FAIA 
New York City 


ED. NOTE: Mrs. Coit will be happy to note that, as of 
February, we are employing perfect binding. 


Your new format is similar to the free tech- 

nical magazines which we toss in the waste- 

basket. Would like to go back to the old- 

style version which we leave in the recep- 
tion room, then make a part of the library. 

By the way, where is Necrology? 
RoBERT Morris, AIA 
Valencia, Calif. 


ED. NOTE: Necrology has been dropped as of January 
because it is unfeasible to maintain a current listing. It 
was assembled from records supplied by the Institute’s 
accounting department which, in many cases, is not noti- 
fied of a member’s death until several months (two years 
in a recent case) have passed. We also feel that this is 
an area where the component publications can do a 
better job. 


I want to congratulate you and your staff on 
the new appearance of the JouRNAL. I find 
the new format more readable and more in- 
teresting. The larger size seems to afford 
more freedom in graphic layout which de- 
velops greater variety and, as a result, is more 
pleasing. Keep up the good work. 


Паую R. DIBNER, AIA 
Newark 


I am sorry, but I like the old JOURNAL format 
and style much better than the January edi- 
tion. You can say what you will about your 
“modular system,” but it surely doesn't come 
across, and the headline styles vary so much 
it is confusing—and the lack of graphics! 


Modular page: each module 1 1/6-inch square 
with 1/6-inch space between (see Asides, p. 10). 


Up until this issue I thought the JoURNAL 
was progressing in content and style; it looks 
now as though the content is still progressing, 
but the style looks more like the old Pencil 


Points. E. TERRY CLARK, AIA 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I would like to congratulate you on the great 
improvements recently evident in the Jour- 
NAL. It has assumed a high priority on my 
reading list. 

In addition, the *Why/Why Not?" presen- 
tation on pages 14-15 in January presents the 
case for good city planning as graphically as 
any I have seen. If reprints are available, I 
would like to mail 200 or so to friends and 
acquaintances. J. H. BLITZER JR. 

President, Integrated Ceilings Inc. 
Los Angeles 
ED. NOTE: Reprints are indeed available from Neal 


Tonks of Doremus & Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 
New York 10005. 


Only a personal memo will relate or convey 
our feelings toward the “new look” of the 
JOURNAL. Some years ago ап oddball-size 
version was published and caused much dif- 
ficulty to file articles or notebook items for 
future reference when they did not fit the 
8/2х11 size. You have done it again. WHY? 
Н. S. Broprick, AIA 

Dayton 

ED. NOTE: The 9x12 format exceeds the standard filing 
folder by approximately !4-inch when filed vertically; 
and since, to the best of our knowledge, every filing 


drawer allows some leeway, the JoURNAL normally can 
be accommodated. 


"The AIA JOURNAL encourages expressions 
of opinions from its readers but reserves the 
right to edit for length and style. 


ELASTOMERIC BUTYL CAULK Maintaining positive bond between similar or dissimilar materials 


... the tak oe i gl —despite weather variables, ultra-violet exposure, heat aging, ozone 
ponent sealer. Use it wherever a durable seal is P s HMM "i Б 
impartant—also to exl gis. or to caulk Joints presence and moisture migration—has traditionally been a basic 
and flasnings. Composition is of pure butyl rubber construction problem. Meadows has kept pace with and pioneered 
with special ере s — eye inert many important technological changes in structural sealants. All 
pigments and special fibers. Sealtight Elasto- А А А А А А 
inae Butyl Саші retains: flexibility ts aticomimu- factors influencing product selection and application of the Sealtight 
date normal expansion-contraction and will not line of structural sealants are carefully covered in the new Meadows 
sag, slump or shrink. Available in four colors: Catalog No. 4. You will find information on adhesion, curing time, 


White, Black, Aluminum and Natural; either gun 


майа оттама! дісін... no primer needèd, coverage, shelf-life, physical properties, even aids to job clean-up. 


Request your copy of Catalog No. 4 today. 


CM-60 STRUCTURAL SEALANT 


...for sealing joints, bonding basic materials, 
waterproofing windows, where long-lasting 


weatherproofing is required. Use it on concrete, үм Е М Е А D О М\/ © l N С 
s = ГА а 


masonry, aluminum, steel, wood and structural 


plastics. It is a two-component Polysulfide base 15 KIMBALL STREET * ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 
compound with Thiokol liquid polymers. Com- 

bined with the catalyst, it cures in place to a Oth ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

rubber-like consistency, maintains bond from er YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

minus 65°F. to plus 175°F. Furnished in blending Plants WESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


units, in trowel or gun grade. 
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BUY OR SPECIFY patented NO SPRING 


Easy Swing DOORS 


self closing-double action 
FOR SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE 


STORES RESTAURANTS HOSPITALS 
SUPERMARKETS FOOD SERVICE INSTITUTIONS 


DEPARTMENT FUNCTION AND WAREHOUSE 
VARIETY DECOR OPTIONS INDUSTRIAL 


ALL Easy Swing DOORS open to finger touch or light 
nudge of stock truck. Safe, gentle, time-delay closing 
protects elbows, stops sidebinding or heel catching and 
eliminates high resistance and high maintenance. 

* IDEA CENTER:: 


There is a RIGHT Easy Swing DOOR for your Safe Passage 
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DECOR, BASE PLATES ЧАМВ GUARDS & BASE PLATES METAL CLAD 
BUMPER STRIPS 


MANY OTHER TYPES АМО STYLES AVAILABLE - - CALL OR WRITE 
FOR DETAILED QUOTATIONS AND CONSULTATION 


WALK THRU Easy Swing ACTION DISPLAYS 


SUPERMARKET, NAWGA, NAT. RESTAURANT 
& HOTEL MOTEL, AIA, CSI NARGUS, NAS 
AND CANADIAN SUPERMARKET SHOWS. 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES 
LISTED IN SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


® 
ELIASON Easy Swing DOOR Division 


CORPORATION TEL: 616/327-7003 


Р. 0. Box 2128 Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 U.S.A. 
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Quantity Reprints of 


AIA JOURNAL 


Articles 


Available by special order to help 
you pass along important information 


In a recent survey conducted among architec- 
tural magazines by an outside organization, 
the AIA JouRNAL ranked No. 1 as having the 
most significant editorial content. There are 
numerous articles that our architect-readers 
would like to pass on for easy reference and 
wider distribution among their employees, 
clients, business and civic leaders and others. 
The job can be done—very easily and inexpen- 
sively—by simply ordering reprints. 

Copies of any recent or current AIA 
JOURNAL article usually can be shipped to you 
within 10 days after receipt of your order 
which must be in writing. Prices vary in ac- 
cordance with the length of the article and the 
number of reprints desired (minimum order: 
100 copies). Arrangements can be made to 
accommodate title sheets and other special 
requirements at a small additional cost. 


PRICES ARE QUOTED ON FIRST 100 


AND EACH ADDITIONAL 100: 


PAGES FIRST 100 ADD'L 100 
1 $ 17.50 $ 2.20 
2 35.00 3.45 
4 65.00 6.25 
6 97.50 8.75 
8 143.75 12.50 


We pay delivery costs when payment is sent 
with order. Postage or other delivery costs will 
be billed on charge orders. 


IMPORTANT: Reprints are for free distribu- 
tion, NOT for resale. Address your order, or 


inquiry to: ATA JOURN AL 


1735 New York Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Something has gone 
out of carpet. 
Ou wont miss it. 


No static-shock with Zefstat antistatic yarn. 


Introducing the changed carpet. It looks the same. It feels 


the same. With one major difference. No static-shock. The en- 


lightened new performance is the work of Zefstat anti-static 
yarn, the latest product from Dow Badische Company. 

Zefstat does not affect the aesthetics of the carpet. On the 
contrary, it adds to cleanability and ease of maintenance by 
holding down electrostatic attraction of dust and dirt. 

At this moment, quality mills are working with Zefstat. One 


of them is Bigelow, offering a line of impressive carpet in a 
new Dow Badische yarn called Zefran® CR-4 (blend of 68% 
Zefran acrylic, 29% nylon, 3% Zefstat). Samples shown, from 
Bigelow's anti-static ''Durotred" line. Available in 10 colors, 
12' widths. 

Make the informed choice. Ask for Zefstat in your next car- 
pet. Call or write Dow Badische Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10001 (212) 244-6000. 


ZEFSTAT ANTI-STATIC YARN 


Carpet with anti-static Zefstat, new from Bigelow. 


ZEFSTAT ANTISTATIC YARN 


Zefstat™ Zefran®, are trademarks of Dow Badische Company. 
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Carton Full of Miracles 


Azrock Vinyl Asbestos Tile. 
It’s what’s happening 
in office flooring. 


To office building planners and designers who equate value with beauty 
and performance, floors of Azrock vinyl asbestos tile rate exceptionally 
high. Azrock floors are ideally suited to the specialized requirements posed 
by heavy foot traffic, tracked-in dirt, and carelessly-thrown cigarettes. 
Azrock's "Carton Full of Miracles" places more than 120 colors and 
styles at the designer's fingertips, to help create custom-floor designs 
from office to office... from floor to floor. Put Azrock's creative styling 
and superior value to work on your next building project. 


specify А. ZRO СҚ? with confidence 


Consult Sweet’s File or write for samples. Azrock Floor Products Division, 523A Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas 78205. 
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